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THE PLACE OF RELIGIOUS IN SOCIAL WORK 


Sister Bertrande, D.C. 
Marillac College, Normandy, Missouri 


The part played by the parochial school system 
in the growth, spread, solidity and fruitfulness of 
the Church in the United States can scarcely be over- 
estimated. But side by side with the apostolate of 
education we find the apostolate of charity, for char- 
ity has ever been the most compelling and irresistible 
form of apologetics. “By this shall all men know 
that you are My disciples; that you have love one 
for another.” This love did not permit religious 
Brothers and Sisters, originally intended for edu- 
cational work, to ignore the orphans, the plague- 
stricken, the helpless infant and the hopeless aged. 
In the early annals of our pioneer communities, 
one can only guess, from sparsely kept records, 
where the work of education merged with, or ex- 
tended itself to, the field of charity. It is not neces- 
sary to do so. A panoramic view of the United 
States, even a hundred years ago, would show many 
sections dotted by institutions of mercy as well as 
by churches and schools, all speaking of “Faith that 
worketh by charity.” The agnostics of France flung 
at Ozanam the taunt, “Show us your works.” Never 
could that taunt be used against American Catholics. 


From the very beginning, the Church in the 
United States, drawing its strength from the mil- 
lions of Catholic immigrants who came to its shores, 
became entrenched in the field of charity — a power 
recognized as such, and one to be dealt with respect- 
fully. For the building and maintenance of its char- 
itable institutions, the Church depended not so much 
upon the financial generosity of its members, as 
upon the enduring endowment of Brothers and Sis- 
ters who consecrated their lives to the service of 
their suffering fellow men, because they accepted 


literally the words of our Lord: “Whatsoever you 
do to the least of Mine, that you do unto Me.” 


Apprentice training was the accepted method of 
education and training for these services, even as it 
was, to a large extent, for teachers up to a century 
ago, and for nurses until fifty years ago. Nothing 
was farther from the thoughts of religious stationed 
in orphanages, infant asylums, homes for delinquent 
girls, settlements for over-all service, and other such 
institutions, than that some day they would need 
collegiate degrees; that they would be enrolled in 
university courses, not only to improve their serv- 
ices, but in order to retain their place in the field of 
charity. 


The dictum, “‘No man is an island,” applies with 
overpowering force to an institution set up to meet 
the social needs of man. Such institutions, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, suddenly found the tidal wave of 
Public Welfare lapping at their foundations. The 
wave, which began as a trickle in the way of alms- 
houses and poor farms after the Elizabethan man- 
ner, became a torrent of Federal-State-Local Relief, 
highly organized, tax-supported and politically pow- 
erful. This necessitated a vast increase of federal 
and state employees, the necessity being heavily 
augmented by the relief programs following the 
First World War, the Great Depression, and the 
inception of Social Security. This, in turn, pointed 
up the need of a special body of knowledges and 
skills necessary to the handling of human problems. 
One had to understand not only the people coming 
for aid, but also the problems that created that need. 
One had to understand how to solve problems not 
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only on a transient basis, but on one that would be 
wise and permanent. The problems posed were 
sometimes individual, sometimes arising from a 
family situation, sometimes environmental factors. 
Each called for a different set of tools and tech- 
niques. 


Social Work as a Profession 


Thus persons, both paid and volunteer, engaged 
in the field of social welfare, sought a common knowl- 
edge that would serve both as precept and practice 
in the type and kind of services they were called 
upon to render. As there was no such body of knowl- 
edge available, the universities to which prospective 
students appealed, borrowed from established fields 
of discipline for curriculum construction. They 
drew upon psychology to tell how to deal with vari- 
ous personalities of different age and cultural back- 
ground; they drew upon psychiatry and sociology 
for insight into what seemed to be aberrations in 
temperament and behavior; they drew upon law to 
understand Jegal complications, and upon medicine 
to comprehend the effects of illness upon social and 
familia] relations. From these sources the univer- 
sities sought, often in rather eclectic fashion, to 


compound a profession-— the profession of social 
work. 


Concurrently with this educational flood, so to 
speak, that had to be reckoned with by charitable 
institutions, there was an ebbing of financial sup- 
port. War Chests (1914-1918) gave such relief from 
multiple solicitations that they became permanent 
under the title of Community Chests (within the 
last two years changed to United Fund) with one 
annual] drive for all non-tax-supported social agen- 
cies. This gradually — or rather not-so-gradually — 
replaced private charity and personal donations to 
Catholic agencies, so that these agencies became to 
a large extent dependent upon allocations from the 
Community Chest for their very existence, and for 
the conditions of their functioning. in quick succes- 
sion, then, came these three factors affecting vitally 
the work of religious in the field of charity: First, 
the acceptance of social work as a profession; sec- 
ond, the consequent standardization of both employ- 
ees and the agencies in which they worked; third, 
state supervision of both private and public insti- 
tutions, to insure compliance with the standards 
imposed. 


It was not a bad thing, this setting up of stand- 
ards for social agencies; as a matter of fact, it was 
a very good thing, but it came so quickly that most 
communities were unprepared to adjust to it with 
trained personnel from their own membership. And 
whereas major superiors, in most instances, grasped 


- the situation and approved of the changes demanded, 


they could not, overnight, “sell” the idea to the 
Sisters staffing the institutions. Conservatism,. so 
often the bulwark of religious communities, in this 
instance worked against them. The only recourse 
open was to employ lay social workers and have 
them take over what up to then had been considered 
the sacred functions of Brothers and Sisters dedi- 
cated to serve in orphanages, probationary or re- 
form schools, settlements and institutions for infants 


and for the aged. What had been hitherto regarded 
as simple and routine procedures suddenly bristled 
with complexities. The lay social workers did the 
preplacement investigations, the intake service, the 
counseling. They made the decisions for removal of 
children from the instiution and for foster home 
care. Obviously, this created a situation which no 
amount of tact on one side or devotion on the other 
could free from misunderstandings, suspicions and 
resentments. This was an unavoidable and transient 
period, which could well be passed over in silence, 
save that it made both superiors and Sisters look 
upon education for social work quite differently 
from the view they took of education for teaching 
and nursing. Certainly, as we shall see later, their 
first reaction was not to send the Sisters in great 
numbers for social work degrees. But in this Provi- 
dence took a hand. If even today social work educa- 
tion is so uncertain of its aims and goals as to call 
forth such articles as “Social Work: Profession 
Chasing Its Tail” (Harper’s, March 1957) it is all 
to the good that Brothers and Sisters did not, twenty 
years ago, rush headlong in pursuit of an M. A. in 
that somewhat confused field. 


Professional Preparation in Social Work 


Nevertheless, religious engaged in these services 
were forced tc re-appraise their duties. Dedication 
to the works of mercy did not, of itself, give pro- 
fessional competency, nor could selfless devotion 
substitute for scientific knowledge. There was much 
more to child-rearing than custodial care. Disturbed 
children needed more than maternal solicitude; not 
by bread alone did the rejected child live or take on 
new courage. Religious superiors were brought face- 
to-face with the fact that great strides had been 
made in child study, in geriatrics, in the psychology 
of the un-wed mother, in adoption principles and 
procedures, in social organization and administra- 
tion, and about these things the Sisters had but an 
experiential knowledge — a kind of trial-and-error 
method of handling problems, and one that did not 
always contribute to the well-being of the client. 
Superiors saw, that just as once they had been 
forced, first by their own recognition of the need, 
and secondly by the pressures placed upon them by 
regional and state accrediting agencies, to give op- 
portunities for higher education to their teachers 
and nurses, so the time had come when adequate 


preparation for Sisters assigned to social work was 
a must. 


It was a fact hard to accept in the way that it 
came. College education had been a more gradual 
thing for teachers; even yet there are states that 
do not require the baccalaureate as the minimum 
preparation. But for the social work degree, the 
baccalaureate was the prerequisite, the master in 
social work was the requirement for the casework 
services that hitherto had been administered by 
Sisters with, in many instances, less than a high 
school education. Religious superiors saw no help 
but to advise their Sisters to accept whole-heartedly 
the services lay-workers rendered, to work through 
and with Catholic Charities and other supporting 
bureaus, and to do their best in meeting accrediting 
standards by hiring lay help, while they turned their 
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attention to long-range planning for social work 
education for their Sisters. 


Educational Problems 


That they were slow in assigning Sisters to uni- 
versity education in social work was due to two 
factors: first, the candidates had to be selected and 
assigned to colleges to earn the bachelor’s degree; 
secondly, there are in the country only six Catholic 
schools of social service. The bachelor’s require- 
ments in these, as well as in secular universities, 
were then and are still in so fluid a state as to permit 
almost any kind of undergraduate background to 
qualify for what should be a very solid professional 
superstructure at the master’s level. This prob- 
ably has brought about the comment that today, 
social workers — despite their professional degree 
(M.S.W.) — are among the least academically edu- 
cated people the universities graduate. From the 
Catholic viewpoint this is tragic, especially where 
religion, philosophy and theology have not been 
given due place. For no one comes closer to being 
called upon to do the work of a priest than does a 
social worker, who, by her profession, must counsel 
the doubtful, instruct the socially and morally ig- 
norant, help people make profound decisions about 
their personal and familial life, and enter into prob- 
lems so intimately connected with the moral welfare 
of clients that one might truthfully say that social 
workers cannot escape either promoting or jeopard- 
izing the salvation of souls. 


Secularism and Social Work 


Now it is the contention of this writer that it is 
the end of Catholic social work to save souls, or 
social work has no reason for its existence within 
the framework of Catholic education. Oddly enough, 
this is a statement that will be denied even by Cath- 
olic social workers. To quote Father Brogan of the 
Catholic Charities in Chicago, “In general, social 
work has made religion an adjunct, whereas for 
Catholic social workers it should be its very life. 
Casework has added Catholicity as a sort of seventh 


tion to bring up in a casework class at practically 
any one of our Catholic schools of social work — 
even where the instructor is a Catholic; very often 
they are not Catholics, for the reason that Catholic 
teacher-shortage is perhaps nowhere more acute 
than in our own schools of social work. And, but 
too often, where there is a Catholic instructor in 
such key classes as casework, psychiatry, auman 
welfare, he or she has been educated at a non- 
Catholic university. 


This thought alone prompts sober reflection on 
the proximate danger to the Catholic philosophy of 
one educated in a completely secular atmosphere. 
If social work instructors in Catholic schools have 
themselves been educated in secular institutions they 
will have been exposed to naturalism and material- 
ism; if they have escaped these influences entirely, 
it will only be through heroic efforts of their own. 


Further, if these social work instructors in Cath- 
olic schools, themselves educated in secular institu- 
tions, are priests or religious, they may have been 
previously prepared to evaluate what was presented 
to them, and to make a new and orthodox synthesis 


of their own, to pass on to their students. To assume — 


that this would always, or even frequently, be done, 
is truly —an assumption. If they are lay persons, 
it is possible that they have made these adaptations 
and purifications, but it is not probable. If they are 
non-Catholic, the chance of their doing so is remote 
indeed. 


As matters stand today, the social work profes- 
sion is almost wholly in the hands of lay persons 
educated in secular universities. As for Sisters, a 
cursory glance at the numbers graduating from our 
Catholic universities (and this does not imply that 
all graduates are Catholic) shows Sisters to be in a 
negligible minority. (See Table I). 


Obviously, there are too few Sisters in the field. 
Hundreds of Catholic charitable institutions for 
children, for the aged, for the needy of all kinds, 











TABLE I: CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 
School Date Established Religious Graduates Lay Graduates 
(Given by the School) Priests Nuns Cath. Non-Cath. (Approx.) 

Boston College 1936 7 10 524 41 a 
Fordham University 1929 (not given) 57 700 123 - 
Catholic University 1947 47 56 318 86 = 
Worden School 1950 0 0 23 32 

St. Louis University 1934 9 28 317 28 

Loyola University 1938 28 282 122 





veil to cover and disguise some of its completely 
naturalistic concepts.”! He adds an ominous warn- 
ing: “If we permit the salvation of souls to be 
obscured and neglected in our anxiety to build up 
a scientific and naturalistic attitude towards the 
needs of others, Catholic social work will quickly 
and entirely die.” It would be an interesting quota- 


1. Rev. Bernard Brogan, “In-Service Training for Catholic Social 
a Proceedings, 38th National Conference of Catholic Charities (Sept., 
1952), pp. 112-117. 


are still administered by religious. The public auto- 
matically associates Sisters with these works. By 
their high motivation it is fitting that they should 
take the lead where suffering and social ills abound. 
But let us not blink at the disturbing fact that the 
works of mercy — now organized as a profession — 
are more than eighty per cent in the hands of lay 
persons. Even in the Catholic sector the Sisters do 
not have the influence they should have by reason 
of ownership and administration, nor by reason 
of their complete dedication to this apostolate. 
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For purposes of comparison, let us list the grad- 
uates of six secular schools of social work, which 
will point up in sharper focus the fact that what 
should be a profession par excellence for Sisters is, 
in reality, almost entirely in the hands of seculars. 


munities will “stop, look, and listen,” if they will 
keep what may well be termed a rendezvous with 
destiny, every Catholic Charities office may yet 
become a bastion of charity, even as our schools are 
now bastions of faith. 





TABLE II: NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 





School Date Established 
(Given by the School) 

University of Chicago 1920 

UL. of Southern Calif. 1920 

Western Reserve 1916 

UL. of California 1947 

Washington U. (St. Louis) 1927 


U. of Calif. (Berkeley) 1944 








Total Graduates Approx. No. of Catholics 
2,375 15% - 20% 
*412 20% 
1,701 Unknown 
137 a 
726 a 
697 “4 





*Figures given are for the past ten years only. 


The full impact of these figures comes home 
when we view them from a comparative angle. They 
show that fewer than 200 Sisters have received de- 


- —_296~—grees in social work from Catholic universities in 


the last 30 vears. Transfer those same figures for the 
moment to the field of general education. Ask your- 
self what would be the state of our high schools and 
colleges if within 10 years, fewer than 200 Sisters 
had earned the master’s degree.2, What would be the 
state and standing of our institutions of education? 
Of our hospitals? It is so preposterous that we con- 
sider it unthinkable. But what would have happened 
in the field of general education has happened in the 
field of charity with its multiple works of mercy. 
Charitable deeds testify to the divinity of the 
Church’s doctrine and dogma. Yet into them sec- 
ularism has not stealthily crept — rather it has 
marched in boldly, frankly challenging the Church’s 
right to have any part therein save on sufferance. 
Read the reiterated warnings of the hierarchy at 
every annual Convention of Catholic Charities, and 
one will soberly conclude that in the twentieth cen- 
tury, secularism offers the same threat to charity, 
that Jansenism, in the seventeeth century, offered 
to faith. 


Priests Educated in Social Work 


If only religious superiors of women’s commu- 
nities had shared the awareness and vision of the 
Episcopate in this matter, and followed in their lead! 
Noting the trend of the times, the Bishops not only 
set up diocesan bureaus of Catholic Charities, but 
they sent priests to Catholic and to secular univer- 
sities to obtain the master’s degree in social work, 
so that all offices would have qualified and competent 
directors of Catholic Charities. These offices, staffed 
preponderantly by lay women, a good number of 
them not Catholic, are calling for qualified Sisters. 
Some communities have responded by giving them 
Sisters, and the directors are loud in their praise of 
the Sisters’ work within the office and in their field 
of casework and supervision. The directors con- 
tinue to call for more Sisters. If only religious com- 


2. A 1956 Sister Formation Survey counts 10,925 teaching Sisters 
with M.A. degrees. 


Finances? There are probably more scholarships 
for Sisters available in this field than one supposes. 
But apart from scholarships, 500 Sisters could be 
educated for the master’s degree at less than con- 
struction cost and equipment for one ordinary 
modern child-serving institution. In past years, 
communities deemed it necessary to invest millions 
in orphanages, homes for the aged, infant and 
maternity agencies. . . (Whence comes the odious 
and time-worn expression “vested interests” hurled 
at every institution by lay supervisors who consider 
them the “last resort” for the indigent and depend- 
ent). Did we but now spend one tithe of that money 
to provide well-educated religious to work, under 
the direction of the Bishops to maintain and advance 
the Church’s place in the field of charity, what a 
difference it would make. More and more the state 
is providing material aid for the underprivileged 
citizen: the dependent child, the un-wed mother and 
her infant, the handicapped, the aged, the unem- 
ployed. Unless Sisters are accepted now as com- 
petent and qualified administrators and workers 
within the framework of state fund programs, 
serving under proper episcopal authority, while the 
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field is not yet defined or delimited, it will be taken 
for granted that they have no proper place in it. 


The Need for Religious in Social Work 


But Sister social workers are needed not only in 
our institutions and agencies, not only in Catholic 
Charities offices. They are needed and have a con- 
tribution to make in every phase of service. Let us 
get them into these services while their presence 
there is not only acceptable, but eagerly sought. 
Sister social workers should be in schools, in hos- 
pitals, in public health; they should represent the 
Church and defend its interest and philosophy on 
boards, committees, local, state, and national coun- 
cils. Above all, Sister social workers of education 
and experience should be on the faculties of univer- 
sities to help combat the naturalistic attitudes and 
mere humanitarian philosophies. By their standing 
and competency they should make the Church’s in- 
fluence felt in national organizations, and by their 
contributions to social work literature, strengthen 
the leaven of Catholicity, and give the supernatural 
its due recognition. To bring this about, money is 
a negligible factor; vision, courage, and daring are 
of the essence. 


As a matter of fact and record, the social field 
itself needs Sisters, with all they could bring to it. 
almost as much as the Church itself needs more 
religious. With charity founded on faith, Sisters 
would bring to social work a clarity of purpose 
which its acknowledged leaders say is sorely lacking. 
Read secular literature and search in vain for so 
much as a definition of social work. Listen to rec- 
ognized authorities in the field: “Both social work 
and social workers should be looked upon as evolving 
concepts that are as yet too fluid for precise defini- 
tion.’® Isn’t it a bit odd to belong to a profession 
one cannot define? Yet this same inability to define 
clearly what one is and what one does is stressed by 
another leader in the field: “Social work, like the 
sciences, may find that the last thing it will know, 
is what it is all about.”4 Much of the literature 
reveals a stating and a re-stating of motives, pur- 
poses, goals, a seeking after definitions, that — for 
the Catholic — grow pale before the Church’s literal 
acceptance of Christ’s words: “Whatsoever you do 
unto the least of Mine, you do unto Me.” Here we 
have the motive, the purpose, the goal. In these 
words we have the all-embracing definition of social 
work. The client is Christ. The motive is Christ. 
The goal is Christ. And here we have the practical 
exemplification that just as there is a philosophical 
and theological basis for Catholic doctrine and edu- 
cation, so there is a philosophical and theological 
basis for Catholic social work. 


More than at any time before Sisters are needed 
to restore Christ to the field. A secularist reading 
that line (even a Catholic secularist) would frown 
and say, “But social work is not an apostolate like 
missionary work; it takes much more than religion 
to solve the problems that are brought to us every 


3. Hollis and Taylor, Social Work Education in the United States 
(New York: Columbia Press, 1951), p. 54. 

4. M. A. Gannon, “Guiding Motives in Social Work,” New Directions 
in Social Work. Ed. Cora Kasius (New York: Harper Brothers, 1954), p. 13. 


day; there can no more be a ‘Catholic way’ of look- 
ing at social work than a ‘Catholic way’ of looking 
at dentistry.” And, not so much as an afterthought, 
either, but as a quite emphatic forethought, would 
come the inevitable: “And social work with its 
problems of morality, its need to plumb the depths 
of human miseries often stemming from sin and 
malice, are neither the metier nor the milieu for 
religious — these constitute the layman’s world, and 
clients feel more at home discussing their problems 
with lay-people than with Sisters.” 


It is an assumption, of course, sometimes tacitly, 
more often openly, expressed even by Catholics. But 
is the assumption justified? Has it been thought 
through? Certainly, it needs to be carefully and 
objectively examined.’ The difference between a lay 
social worker and a Sister is not in the accidents of 
dress, residence or rule of life. It lies within the 
essentials that constitute her “state” —the holy 
vows of religion: poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
These vows are aimed at minimizing and keeping 
wholly in check the three-fold concupiscence of the 
eyes, the flesh, and the pride of life. Now it is 


patent that social ills and evils are rooted, directly _227— 


or indirectly, individually or environmentally, per- 
sonally or collectively, in these three concupiscences. 
t would be logical, then, to assume that a person 
particularly armed against them would be peculiarly 
well-fitted to be their adversary. Dedication and 
consecration to Christ insure an all-out effort as 
well as a special strength to reproduce His life on 
earth. What was His public life but one long service 
to the underprivileged? He so identified Himself 
socially with sinners that it was made a reproach to 
Him: “If He knew what manner of woman this is 
that touches Him.” ... “They bring to Him one 
taken i> adultery.” ... And we know that for this 
woman He had words of encouragement and advice. 
Mary Magdalene became by Christ’s own appoint- 
ment the close companion of Mary Immaculate. 
Obviously, consecration to Christ does not imply iso- 
lation from the problem of sin and its consequences. 


Influence of Religious Social Workers 


Prescinding for a moment from the spiritual, 
the superior excellence of the religious social worker 
is evident from a psychological point of view. What 
does a client, adolescent, adult, or aged, (always 
insecure in himself) seek in a counselor? Security. 
A manifest, serene security is the sine qua non on 
which confidential rapport is based. Who has se- 
curity to a greater degree than a religious? Freed 
from the economic, social, and emotional stresses 
that are an inevitable part of lay life, a Sister has 
the unshaken security deriving from the vow of 
obedience. Her habit proclaims to the world that 
she has found a meaning to life, and a way of living 
it, that are, to her, satisfactory to the highest possi- 
ble degree. There is a conscious or unconscious in- 
ference on the part of the client that one who has 
been eminently successful in solving life’s problems 
for herself may be skilled in solving life’s problems 
for others. Again, rapport between Sister and client 

5. It might be interesting to compare the information given to Sis- 


ters in confidential records with what lay workers receive from the same 
client. 
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is almost always automatically established. The 
client need not strain to catch or remember the name, 
since the word “Sister” suffices for both social (in 
the sense of professional) and friendly purposes. A 
Sister’s habit betokens help and service as instantly 
as does the uniform of police or fireman. A needy 
person knows that a Sister pursues her profession 
of social work as a way of life and not as a means 
of livelihood. This, in itself, establishes a different 
type of rapport not possible to the lay worker. 


] have no intention of minimizing the high cali- 
bre work done by lay people in the social field. 
Indeed — and perhaps this should have been said 
sooner — 1 am among the most ardent advocates 
for the view that more Catholic men and women 
should go into the socia] work profession; that. 
where the interests of the Church require, and cir- 
cumstances permit. they team up with religious to 
do the Church's work. Such team work is done 
extensively in the hospital field; it has now become 
a “must” in the educational field, and it should and 
can be seen at its best in the social field. That this 
may be accomplished, professional social workers 
must find — as teachers and nurses have found — 
« large number of Sisters belonging to their associ- 
ations, appearing on their programs, understanding 
and advancing the interest of their common pro- 
fession. An entire article could easily be written on 
the specific areas of service open to Catholic lay 
workers. How greatly are they needed in tax- 
supported agencies. federal, state and local (ob- 
viously closed to religious), that the leaven of their 
Catholic principles may lighten the loaf of public 
relief. In civic and social projects, on philanthropic 
boards and committees. they can make their in- 
tiuence felt. A certain Archbishop told me recently 
that his “right arm” was a social worker who held 
an important position with the State Welfare De- 
partment. He said that she was an emplovee of the 
jocal Catholic Charities when the offer of a position 
with the State was made to her. and that she had 
asked his advice about accepting. “Take it,” he 
urged, ‘take it by all means. You will do the Church 
« greater service there than here.” Then, to me, he 
added. “I would not have said that, had she not been 
one of our finest Catholics.” 


But this paper is directed to Sisters, and is en- 
gaged in refuting the assumption that, by their 
life of consecration and devotion, Sisters are not 
equipped to do social work. Specifically, there is 
that oft-repeated statement, not borne out by facts. 
that clients feel more at home in relating their 
troubles to lay people than to Sisters. Always, of 
course, there will be individual exceptions. But it 
is certainly a gratuitous assertion to say that Sisters 
— because of their religious profession — cannot, as 
ably as lay workers meet and help solve the problems 
posed by clients who seek alleviation from trials 
that oppress them. 


Social Problems 


The problems do run the whole gamut of moral 
misery. Will poverty and its accompanying priva- 
tions for hordes of hungry children be alleviated by 
planned parenthood? What does one say to a woman 


e 


who, in desperation, answers a landlord’s threat of 
eviction with the promise that her fourteen-year-old 
daughter may meet him “at the corner tonight” — 
if only he will wait another month for the rent? 
How does one best handle the guilt-ridden un-wed 
mother, seventeen years old — or the one who will 
be forty-one her next birthday? How does one help 
this un-wed mother to decide the poignant question 
of retaining the child to bring up as her own, or to 
relinquish it for adoption to a desirable couple? May 
a wife divorce her husband who she finds is taking 
dope and giving it to their son? These are everyday 
problems brought to social service clinics. 


And within children’s institutions, how can we 
help Anne, nearing her fifteenth birthday. to face 
reality and square up to accepting the fact that her 
mother is promiscuous, and therefore that it is un- 
Wise and even dangerous for her to spend a week- 
end at home? How can we get little Jackie to stop 
threatening to kill the man he knows to have sup- 
planted his father in a home that was once happy? 
How does one help rebuild the life of a little gir] 
who has been the victim of her own parents’ un- 
scrupulous dishonesty? How does one handle the 
adolescent who pledges revenge on a society that 
discriminated against him because of his color, creed 
or heritage? 


The Vows of Religious Aid Social Work 


These are not problems to occupy the minds of 
consecrated souls, sav those who have a strange wav 
of interpreting the parable of the lost sheep. Lay 
people — they aver — can do better counseling here 
because they are closer to the heart of the matter. 
We have said that the essential difference between 
the lay worker and religious is the total oblation by 
vow on the part of religious. Do the holy vows, then, 
unfit religious for the service of the poor? The verv 
practice of poverty, required of a Sister by her first 
vow. gives her an at-homeness with her client that 
completely obviates envy. Actually, poverty allows 
her to identify with the poorest of the poor. The 
client will not eye her dress with cynical suspicion; 
she has no possessions to arouse envy, no worldly 
social position to create a void between her and the 
one who seeks her help. Actually, a Sister’s ex- 
periential knowledge of non-possession gives her a 
real empathy with her client. The spendthrift house- 
wife, squandering a meagre income on luxuries, will 
readily accept budget control from one who speaks 
objectively and with a detachment born of experi- 
ence, of the judicious spending of money. The boy 
caught with a stolen car, the girl with shop-lifted 
finery, will unabashedly “talk it over” with Sister, 
since she, too, belongs to the have-nots. The client’s 
confused sense of values derives clarification from 
the simplification and unification seen in a Sister’s 
“deprived” life. 


Now the strongest protests against a Sister’s 
suitability for social work are based on her vow of 
chastity — what it prescribes and what it prohibits. 
But do the obligations of her vow of chastity unfit 
her for dealing with moral evils and their conse- 
quences? No more, it would seem, than does perfect 
physica] health unfit a nurse for dealing with the 
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plague-stricken. For the chastity demanded of a 
religious in the active life is less faithfully symbol- 
ized by a “polished mirror which the least breath 
will tarnish” than by the sun’s rays which penetrate 
the foulest places, dispelling the noisomeness there 
without contracting the slightest taint. 


Her vow of obedience gives weight and wisdom 
to her words when she reminds a derelict client of 
the marriage vows, of the promises made in the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. Her own living under a 
rule of obedience makes intelligent to youth what 
she says concerning their need to live in harmony 
with authority. The prisoner, the woman “on p- 
role,” the child who has run away from home, all 
sense that Sister, too, has to play the game the way 
the rules are written. 


Sister Formation Essential 


So a religious then whose every act becomes, by 
reason of her vows, an act of religion, has high 
potentialities as a social worker. But her qualifica- 
tions and gifts remain only potentialities unless, 
through preparation, formation, and education of 
a very special kind, they are synthesized and made 
ready for the work at hand, just as the potentialities 
that lie inherent in a piece of mahogany must be 
brought out by skilled craftsmanship before a valu- 
able piece of furniture can be produced. In a word, 
religious entering the field of social work, have 
need of a sound and solid education, the liberating. 
widening, enlarging, steel under-girding of a special 
curriculum, with good sequences in philosophy, the- 
ology, psychology, and social seience. At the bacca- 
laureate level it should be in every and in the best 
sense of the word, a truly liberal education. Onlv 
such a foundation can make fruitful the professional 
subject matter and field-work that are the core of 
the master’s program. This undergraduate work 
should be, in itself, Sister Formation as well as 
Social Worker Formation, so integrating and weld- 
ing knowledge with practice, being with doing, that 
the Sister-student comes from the experience not 
so much informed as formed; not so much a person 
who knows what ought to be done, as one who does 
what needs doing with capable prudence, knowledge 
and fortitude. For ove of the ends to be kept in 
mind in educating Sisters for social work is that 
they may be prepared also to teach social workers 
— and a teacher instructs more by what she is than 
through the subject matter she teaches. 


To this writer, a member of a multiple-works 
community, no better foundation could be laid for 
the super-structure of higher-level professional edu- 
cation in the field of social work than an adaptation 
of the undergraduate curriculum prepared at the 
Everett Workshop of 1956. One could recommend 
this same preparation for the lay social work stu- 
dent, with its excellent inclusion of philosophy and 
theology as the instrumental basis and integrating 
principle for the studies in the behavioral and pro- 
fessional sciences that are to follow. Lay workers 
may object to any suggestion that recommends 
moral theology as a part of the curriculum. They 
are quick to assert that their profession, with its 


- 


distinctive body of knowledges and skill, must not 
be “confused” with religion. 


There need be no confusion. There is nothing 
that religion will prescribe that is not sound psy- 
chology and social wisdom. Our Catholic religion 
prescribes, for example, that there be no attempt at 
artificial birth control. Psychology teaches us to 
beware of creating guilt-feelings in the client — 
that nothing is so deleterious to his emotional and 
psychological happiness as feelings of unworthiness 
and self-contempt. Yet these very feelings are en- 
gendered in any sane person who wilfully misuses 
or abuses a God-given faculty that has its own in- 
trinsic purpose and ideal use. Even if no principles 
of religion were involved in artificial birth control, 
it would still be unsound casework to recommend its 
practice to clients, and, of course, no truly Catholic 
social worker would, however difficult it may be for 
poverty-stricken groups to have large families. The 
pagan code gives as much space to the virtue of 
temperance as does our own religious code — for a 
different motive, of course. 


Religion and Psychology 


Religion teaches us conformity to God’s will: 
but sound psychology endeavors to help us get along 
with our environment and to avoid frustrations. 
Nothing so enlightens the mind and brings to it 
peace and acceptance of the inevitable, as does the 
doctrine of divine Providence. But why must this 
idea be placed on a merely natural level? We seldom 
deal with atheists. The idea of our heavenly Father’s 
solicitude is not repugnant even to non-Catholic 
clients. The Beatitudes are not out of their sphere 
of understanding. This is not to make religion an 
opiate, but rather a healing, inspiring philosophy of 
life a bulwark against life’s warfare and the 
sudden changes of fortune. 





We have said that no Catholic lay worker would 
recommend in her casework, the violation of any 
social principles laid down by God or the Church’s 
law. But a second glance at the statistics (pp. 3-4) 
of this article will show that Catholic lay workers 
are outnumbered in the field by more than three 
times as many non-Catholic lay workers. (And re- 
member there are fifty times as many lay workers 
as there are religious!) This gives pause to our 
thinking when we ask, whither Catholic social work. 
whither the works of mercy? 


The answer must inevitably lead us back to the 
thesis of this paper —there is dire need of more 
Sisters in the field of social work. Will religious 
communities answer the plea of Bishops and priests 
who everywhere recognize this need? Practically, 
let us pose the question: Are we to consider the 
education of youth and the care of the sick, as repre- 
sented by the vast network of schools and hospitals, 
as something to be held at all costs, financial and 
otherwise, something sacred to be defended against 
encroachment, and allow the other works of mercy, 
the Church’s boast and glory down the ages, to 
pertsh by default? 


At the risk of playing the role of a voice crying 
in the wilderness, I make two statements: first, the 
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works of mercy need not be lost to us if religious 
communities will even now awaken to the need of 
preparing and forming more Sisters for these 
works, even as they prepare and form their Sisters 
for teaching and for nursing; secondly, the works 
of mercy will inevitably diminish and depart from 
our care if Sister-recruits are not educated in large 
numbers and sent to aid our Bishops, priests, and lay 


workers, struggling against secularizing influences, 
to retain these works under truly Catholic auspices. 
Could Bishops, priests, and lay teachers alone have 
built up our splendid Catholic school system? Could 
Bishops, priests, and lay nurses alone have main- 
tained the high status of our Catholic hospitals? 
Can Bishops, priests and lay social workers alone 
preserve our Catholic social agencies? 





SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE SPIRITUAL FORMATION OF SISTERS 
ENGAGED IN PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


Sister Victoria Francis, O.P. 
Mission Education Secretary 


Maryknoll, New York 


When a religious community sets out to train 
Sisters for social work, it is essential that all con- 
cerned have a clear understanding of what is meant 
by social work and what kind of person is needed 
to do this type of work. 


Social service is the. generic term which to date 
has been most commonly used to designate the 
varied activities developed to meet the social needs 
of people. Basically, there are two extremes of 
interpretation. Some persons give the term a broad 
significance, implying that it includes the total civic 
welfare program as well as the sum total of the 
charitable works of the Church. Others use the 
term in a much more restricted sense, implying that 
it is synonymous with social work, the term now 
officially used to describe the professional practice 
of persons who have received formal training in this 
field. To be fully qualified as a professional social 
worker one must have had two years of training in 
an approved graduate school of social work leading 
to a Master’s degree in Social Work. It is important 
that Sisters receive their training in a Catholic 
school of social work. Only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances and with the approval of the local Ordi- 
nary may Sisters be enrolled in a secular school. 


Most recent among the volumes attempting to 
deal with Catholic social work in general is the doc- 
toral dissertation submitted to the Grand Seminary, 
Montreal, P.Q., by Monsignor Rudolph Villeneuve, 
M.S.W., Ph.D., S.T.D., and published by the Semi- 
nary in 1955 under the title, Catholic Social Work. 
To quote Monsignor Villeneuve: 


Catholic social work is the art of practicing the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy, whereby 
skilled, Catholic specialists, motivated by the love of 
God, in a Catholic agency under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of the diocese, distribute the stewardship 
of society’s goods, through the mobilization of appro- 
priate resources, to the needy human person who 
cannot solve his needs normally, in view of rehabili- 
tation which will facilitate the practice of virtue and 
will ultimately lead to the salvation of his soul. . . .! 


The social worker must muster all the necessary 
resources in the community as well as the mental 
and psychic capacities of the client, however dormant 
they may be, to bring about as complete a psychologi- 


1. Rudolph Villeneuve, Catholic Social Work, (Montreal: Grand Sem- 
inary of Montreal, 1955), p. 144. 


cal rehabilitation as is possible. AKhough Catholic 
social work does not reject completely the Freudian 
psychology, especially in regard to its contribution 
to the understanding of the dynamics of human be- 
havior, it nevertheless rejects the basic Freudian 
concept which conceives man as little more than a 
bundle of emotions and man’s actions as the overflow 
of deep unconscious surging. In attempting to bring 
about the psychological rehabilitation of the client, 
Catholic social work bases its treatment on the 
strengthening of man’s will and the enlightening of 
his intellect after having lightened the pressure ex- 
erted by the emotions on the individual.2 


Social work belongs, thus, among the healing arts. 
The social worker is located somewhere within a 
broad category which includes the priest, the medical 
doctor, the nurse, the lawyer, the psychiatrist and 
even the chiropractor. Some of these professionals 
bring about religious or moral healings, some others 
physical healings, some others psychological and eco- 
nomic healings. The social worker is in amongst all 
of these sharing a bit of the functions of each. He is 
a healer both of body and the soul which he attempts 
to achieve through science and skill.3 


There are three basic patterns of professional 
social work: 


Social Casework: a method of effecting within 
individuals a better understanding of their needs 
and resources by means of which each is helped to 
make a better adjustment to his or her environment 
and to develop his or her own personality to a more 
satisfying degree. Practiced under various auspices 
Social Casework includes: 


1. Family casework. 


2. Child care. 6. Child guidance. 
3. Medical social work. 7. Probation. 
4. Psychiatric social work. 8. Parole. 


5. School social work. 


Social Group Work: an educational process car- 
ried on with voluntary groups during leisure time 
with the assistance of a Group Leader, directed 
toward the social development of the individual and 
furthering socially desirable objectives held by the 
group.‘ This type of social work is growing in im- 
portance and is being recognized as of special value 
in children’s institutions, for example, where a good 


2. Ibid., p. 79. 
3. Ibid., p. 33. 


4. Arthur E. Fink, The Field of Social Work, (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1942), p. 408. 
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group work program can alleviate or prevent many 
of the problems which would otherwise be serious 
enough to require the much more time-consuming 
individual service given by a Case Worker. 


Community Organization: a process whereby 
social welfare resources are developed, extended, 
maintained and coordinated for the purpose of 
making them available to people (individuals and 
groups) who are in need of such resources so that 
they may use them together with other resources 
toward more effective and satisfying living® A 
Sister social worker with this kind of training might 
be strategically placed as a technical advisor to 
participate in the social planning which any mul- 
tiple service congregation must make and particu- 
larly in mission countries. 


When a religious community enters upon the 
training of Sisters for any of the above fields of 
social work, it is essential that all those involved 
have a clear understanding that these Sisters are 
being prepared: 


I. To be, first of all, good religious. 


II. To learn to use, as religious, special skills 
and techniques 


A. Most of which have been discovered 
and developed in the secular fields of 
social work, psychology and psychi- 
atry. 


B. Which, when thoroughly learned and 
properly used, are found to serve 


1. As a means of spiritual growth 
for the Sister herself. 


2. As a means of helping other souls 
to overcome obstacles to grace. 


Not wishing to make this paper merely an ex- 
pression of personal opinion and not having time 
to conduct a formal research project, I compromised 
by preparing a tentative outline of what I thought 
it should cover, seeking the opinions and observa- 
tions of (1) one priest connected with each Catholic 
school of social work; (2) a number of Sisters with 
sufficient experience in the field to have been chosen 
to serve on the Standing Committee of the Confer- 
ence of Religious in the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities; (3) Maryknoll Sisters presently 
engaged in a program of professional social work. 
A special appeal was made for the citing of specific 
examples illustrating concrete problems and their 
solution. Responses were received from 5 priests, 
16 members of other religious communities and 24 
Maryknoll Sisters. These will be referred to in this 
article as commentators. This paper will, therefore, 
reflect the thinking of 46 persons who are in a posi- 
tion to know the problems of Sister social workers. 


Qualifications of a Social Worker 


To function adequately as a professional social 
worker a person needs to have certain qualifications. 
The social work student needs to have capacity for 
growth in these areas and the school needs to pro- 
vide the means of growth. 


5. Ibid., p. 443. 


I. For all social workers 


A. Personality qualifications 


1. A high degree of emotional stability ulti- 
mately developing into emotional maturity. 

2. An outgoing interest in and desire to serve 
people, even those who are unattractive, 
unlettered, uncouth, unfriendly. 

3. Delicate sensitivity to the feelings of 
others. 


4. Readiness and willingness to help others 
without expecting any emotional satisfac- 
tion or other immediate return, such as 
gratitude, for example. 

5. Good capacity for planning and organizing 
one’s own work and that of others. 

6. Ability to work cooperatively with other 
people. 

7. Enthusiasm and a pene to work de- 
votedly toward a goal. 

8. The saving grace of a sense of humor. 


B. Intellectual qualifications 


1. Ability to read discriminatingly, since the 
majority of social work texts are written 
by non-Catholic authors who do not share 
our faith or our philosophy. 

2. Capacity for seeing both sides of a ques- 
tion and for objective discussion. 

3. Capacity for correlating different fields of 
knowledge and experience. 

4. Ability to make practical application of 
knowledge acquired, to put theory into 
practice. 


C. Physical health 


1. General good health is for most a basic 
requirement. There are exceptions where 
persons of great emotional maturity have 
been able to function satisfactorily as so- 
cial workers despite such serious handicaps 
as partial paralysis from poliomyelitis or 
even total blindness. 

2. A sound nervous system is ordinarily the 
most essential health requisite. 


3. A capacity for endurance is a sine qua non. 


D. Educational qualifications 
A bachelor’s degree with some concentration 
in the social studies is the usual requirement 
for admission to a graduate school of social 
work. Several pointed out that, while this may 
be desirable, some highly successful social 
workers had had a predominantly scientific or 
literary background. One Sister social worker 
maintains that, in her opinion, a broad liberal 
arts education is better background for foster- 


ing a really thoughtful approach to social 
work. 


II. For Sister social workers 


A. Genuine security in her religious vocation. 
B. A strong well-balanced spirit of obedience. 


C. Readiness to integrate with her concept of the 
religious life new knowledge that will give 
her deeper insight into her own behavior. 


The above outline of personality qualifications 
for social work was accepted as valid by practically 
all who contributed comments on this topic.* Several! 
pointed out, however, that these qualifications are 
not unique in the social work field. Rather, they are 
qualifications needed by any professional person of 

6. The above statement of qualifications worked out by those coop- 
erating in this paper is almost identical, except for the phrasing, with that 
disserta 


made by Monsignor Rudolph Villeneuve on page 95 in his recent 
tion on Catholic Social Work, already quoted. 


tie 
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integrity and certainly by any dedicated religious. 
A careful rereading of the above personality quali- 
fications led me to agreeing wholeheartedly with this 
statement in general. However, the capacity to work 
with unappealing people and to do so without ex- 
pecting to receive any immediate satisfaction or 
return is undoubtedly required to a higher degree in 
social work than in teaching or nursing, for exam- 
ple.’ Socially unacceptable behavior is the everyday 
concern of social workers. Most other professional 
workers encounter it only in a minority of situations, 
often a small minority. Recognizing that the Sister 
selected for social] work training will need a par- 
ticularly deep spirit of charity and a.strong spirit 
of detachment, we find ourselves discussing, not so 
much the kind of training needed by Sister social] 
workers, but rather that needed by any dedicated 
religious engaged in a profession. 


The Selection of Sisters for Social Work 


Administratively speaking the first requirement 
is that the major superiors in the community have 
a thorough understanding of what social work in- 
volves and what kind of person is needed for its 
successful practice. 


In the actual selection of subjects for social work 
training, the first consideration should be the Sis- 
ter’s maturity emotionally and spiritually. A Sister, 
no matter how brilliant academically, who after 
completing her novitiate and college training still 
gives evidence of immaturity is definitely not prom- 
ising material for social work training. Inability to 
make and stand by a decision, for example, con- 
tinuous need of praise and commendation, hurt feel- 
ings frequently in evidence, a need to dominate and 
to have one’s own way —all these, besides being 
serious faults in a religious, are marks of an im- 
maturity which would definitely disqualify a person 
for a ready and easy acceptance of social work. 
Study in this field could involve the Sister in a 
serious struggle, the outcome of which might be 
doubtful. 


A happy childhood spent in the security of mu- 
tual love and affection between parents is almost a 
necessary background for a social worker. Over and 
above the Sister’s maturity in the spiritual life and 
the physical, intellectual and educational qualifica- 
tions outlined above, it is important to study the 
tvpe of childhood experience the Sister has had, the 
kind of relationship she had with her parents, 
brothers and sisters. This point was stressed by 
many of our commentators. Some quoted their own 
experiences, others related the experiences of other 
Sisters with whom they worked. “A person who has 
had a happy, secure childhood,” writes one Sister, 
““one who has experienced a high degree of security 
as well as independence in her own family experi- 
ence. I think it takes a great deal of security to be 
able to accept... a punitive wife, an over-protective 
mother, parents who reject their children, children 
who are irresponsible.” 


“My relationships with my family had shaped 
all of my attitudes toward people and toward life in 
general,” writes another. 


“May I stress the importance of studying the 
early background of the student in evaluating per- 
sonality?” asks a third Sister. “For example, a Sis- 
ter who took care of a mother or a relative through 
a sense of duty prior to religious life very often gets 
a reputation of being a mature person but, if she 
was actually rebellious about it, she finds she must 
work through many feelings.” 


Persons who have not had any social work ex- 
perience are sometimes inclined to think that a 
person who has had to face serious problems in her 
own life would be thereby qualified to handle other 
people’s problems. This is a great mistake. A person 
who has had serious difficulties in her personal or 
her family life cannot, as a rule, approach the prob- 
lems of others with the kind of objectivity that is 
needed to help others help themselves. She may 
ultimately arrive at that objectivity but only after 
a long and hard struggle. 


What are the resources available for determining 
an individual Sister’s qualifications? Normally there 
would be on file in the Sister’s personal record re- 
ports on educational psychological tests. Whatever 
written material may be on file should be supple- 
mented by interviews with past and present superi- 
ors geared to discussing these qualifications and, of 
equal importance, interviews with the Sister herself. 


Special Problems for Sister Social Workers 


Our next task is to attempt to outline the special 
problems that beset Sisters first in social work train- 
ing and later in social work practice. First of all, 
social work training involves a type of learning and 
experience that is likely to be quite different from 
the Sister’s previous schooling. Wherein lies the 
difference? 


All the professions involve the acquisition of (1) 
theoretical and factual knowledge which enlarges 
one’s intellectual outlook; and (2) practical skills 
which involve the development of certain personality 
factors which are valuable or necessary aids in the 
professional practice. In the social work profession 
these personality factors are not merely aids to, but 
essential requirements for, successful professional 
practice. For this reason training in social work 
involves a greater change in one’s thinking and feel- 
ing, a greater adjustment of one’s attitudes toward 
other people than do other professions, with the 
exception of clinical psychology and psychiatry. The 
ultimate purpose of social work training is to give 
the student a thorough understanding of the dynam- 
ics of human behavior so that he or she will be able 
to help others help themselves. No student can gain 
this deeper knowledge of the behavior of others 
without gaining at the same time greater self- 
knowledge and greater insight into family relation- 


- ships, both of which may prove to be a painful and 


temporarily disturbing experience. 


Because the aim of social work training is to 
foster understanding of human behavior, the teach- 
ing techniques used are sufficiently different to be 
puzzling at least in the beginning. The average 
student in a school of social work expects to sit at 
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the feet of a few specialists, listen to their brilliant 
lectures and thus learn how to do a social work job. 
Assigned to doing field work in a social agency, the 
average student again expects to learn by being told 
what to do. Instead of lectures the student finds 
that practically all classes are discussions in which 
the instructor is trying to bring out the thinking 
and the feelings of the students. In his field work 
the student is being constantly asked what he thinks 
or feels about a given situation. Thus the student is 
being continuously forced to look at his own think- 
ing and feelings. He cannot but make some un- 
pleasant discoveries about his own past behavior, as 
the new knowledge somehow seems to bring into 
the sunlight of full consciousness personal weak- 
nesses which previously remained comfortably ob- 
scured in shadowy recesses. 


For the Sister student this can be particularly 
threatening, especially if the new knowledge seems 
to reveal a picture of herself that is in conflict with 
what she has heretofore held as her ideal of what 
a religious should be. One of our priest commenta- 
tors, himself a religious, wrote in regard to his ex- 
perience with the professional formation of Sisters: 


To me the biggest handicap or obstacle has been 
about helping them develop insight into their own 
personality and behavior. They are under a very 
strong cultural impress to see themselves as they are 
supposed to be, and religious orders to some extent 
foster this with their tacit idea that religious forma- 
tion is something like putting a bunch of differently 
shaped stones into a bag, shaking them around for a 
few years to wear off the rough edges, and then emp- 
tying the bag to show the same shaped marbles it 
now contains. This often makes it very, very hard 
for the Sister to see the individual human being un- 
der the habit, a being with strengths and weaknesses 
and with all the complex motivation that character- 
izes the human being. 


Because this phase of social work training brings 
to the fore such a keen sense of one’s weaknesses, it 
is important that the Sister have previously acquired 
through her religious formation a mature acceptance 
of her own limitations together with a sense of 
security in her own strengths. This is only saying 
that the Sister needs true humility which, of course, 
all novitiate training aims to cultivate. 


One phase of social work training which takes 
most students by surprise and Sisters probably more 
than any others, is an unaccustomed stress on the 
affective, emotional aspects of human life, quite in 
contrast to the traditional Catholic emphasis on the 
intellectual and the volitional to the comparative 
neglect of the feelings and emotions. 


Many Sisters, probably the great majority, are 
rendered quite uncomfortable when asked how they 
feel about a certain person or a certain family situ- 
ation. I know of one lay case supervisor who asked 
such a question of a Sister with two decades of re- 
ligious life behind her. “How do I feel?” the Sister 
asked in turn. “Why, I haven’t had a feeling in 
twenty years.” This is an example of the unreality 
with which Sisters sometimes surround themselves, 
if their religious training entrenches them in a blind 
pushing aside of their feelings as something to be 
ashamed of, instead of enabling them to control them 
intelligently. This type of self-knowledge, absolutely 


essential for the social worker, will be readily rec- 
ognized as valuable for every Sister. It should, in 
fact, be an important part of novitiate training. 
This can best be done by making the whole question 
of the emotions and their place in life a subject of 
group discussion. 


Specific Preparation Before Beginning 
Graduate Social Work Training 


It might be well to repeat at this point that it is 
essential that the Sisters selected for social work 
training should have made maximum response to 
their religious training program and should have 
achieved a considerable degree of maturity in the 
spiritual life. The prospective Sister student should, 
nevertheless, receive some specific preparation be- 
fore beginning her graduate work. The obligation 
to provide this training rests on her own community. 
There is likewise obligation on the part of the Cath- 
olic school of social work to recognize that the Sister 
student needs a special orientation, because through- 
out her study and practice of social work the Sister 
needs to function under two disciplines — that of 
her religious vocation and that of the social work 
profession. Unless she is to live in perpetual con- 
flict, she must be able to integrate the two disci- 
plines. Over and above some advance preparation 
the Sister student also needs special guidance during 
her years of graduate study. Ideally, this could be 
best provided by means of the continuous coopera- 
tion of her faculty advisor, or other person desig- 
nated by the school, and a social work consultant, a 
trained and experienced social worker designated 
by the religious community. Through such a plan of 
cooperation the Sister student could be helped to 
integrate her social work experience and her re- 
ligious vocation. 


Both for developing her understanding of human 
behavior and her understanding of herself, the Sis- 
ter student needs to have received as part of her 
religious formation a sound and well-balanced con- 
cept of chastity and a solid background of infor- 
mation about marriage and sex. Several Sisters 
mentioned that they had received no such instruction 
from their parents and that, while they were grate- 
ful for what they had learned in the novitiate, they 
ae it quite inadequate preparation for social 
work. 


One area in which the Sister student is likely 
to need help most is that of her relationship with 
people. The subtle indefinable interaction between 
people, so generally taken for granted without 
thought or analysis, is discovered to be the very 
medium through which the social worker practices 
his or her profession. This element of personal re- 
lationships — of interaction between people — is to 
the social worker as wood to the carpenter, clay to 
the sculptor, harmony to the composer. 


From the very beginning the Sister student finds 
herself in two opposing types of relationships. She 
is assigned to work with persons in need of help 
with their social problems, who are known as clients. 
Here she is trying to be the helping person. While 
doing this she is working under the direction of a 
case supervisor. Here the student is the person 
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being helped; at least she is the learner. To main- 
tain one’s balance in these opposing roles is not 
easy. It is a severe test of both emotional and spir- 
itual maturity. This is a test which the beginning 
social worker will continue to meet after her grad- 
uation, when as a case worker she continues to work 
under the direction of a case supervisor. 


Admitting that it would be well to give the pros- 
nective Sister student some preparation before ad- 
mittance to a school of social work, how is this to 
be given? Here are some of the possibilities. 


1. Personal interviews with Sister social workers in 
her own community. 


2. Visits to social agencies where the prospective 
student can talk with social workers, lay and re- 
ligious. 

3. Reading for general background. The Social Mis- 
sion of Charity by Rev. William J. Kerby is 
specially recommended for its insistence that love 
and devotion are not enough, that social workers 
need knowledge and skills. The New Psychologies 
by Rudolf Allers is recommended, as helping the 
Catholic student to correlate the new psychologi- 
cal concepts with those of the spiritual life. 


4. Some active participation in social work in a non- 
professional role;-e. g., serving as a Case Aide in 
a family agency or as an assistant to a Group 
Mother in a children’s institution. 

Orientation workshop. With its concentration on a 
given subject in a brief period of time and its use 
of free discussion, a workshop could serve as an 
ideal means of orientating prospective Sister so- 
cial workers. 


qr 


In regard to the workshop the great majority of 
ommentators thought it an excellent idea and sup- 
ported it enthusiastically. There were others who 
‘elt that it is not really possible to prepare a student 
“or an experience that she must actually live through 
‘n order to understand it. Several Sisters who had 
nad to struggle for vears to find themselves in the 
»rofession questioned. whether they would have been 
able to benefit from such a workshop when they were 
students. Since there was among our commentators 
. preponderance in favor of the workshop, I shall 
outline some of the main points that would have to 
e worked out. 


I. Participants 
A. Sisters who are about to begin study of social 
work. 
B. Sisters who are at present studying social 
work. 


C. Members of the religious communities in- 
volved, who have completed their studies and 
are available. 

D. At least one major superior from each com- 
munity represen 

E. The local religious superiors to whom the Sis- 
ter students are or will be responsible. 

F. No others. This is. recommended in order to 
keep the discussion strictly to the business of 
preparing the Sisters about to begin their 
professional training as social workers. 


II. Panel of three or four specialists to present ma- 
terial for discussion 
A. To be made up of Sisters as far as possible. 


B. To include at least one priest who is a trained 
social worker. 


C. To be recruited from 
1. Nearby schools of social work. 


2. Local diocesan social work agencies. 
3. Trained Sister social workers on staffs of 
nearby agencies or institutions. 


4. Members of the Standing Committee of 
the Conference of Religious, National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities. 


IiI. Content 
A. Preparing Sisters for a somewhat different 
learning experience. 
1. Unaccustomed stress on affective and emo- 
tional aspects of human behavior. 
2. Need of considerable change in one’s think- 


ing and feeling about people and social 
problems. 


B. Discussion of some of the basic concepts in 
— work — their correlation with religious 
e. 
1. The dignity of the human personality. 
2. The right of each individual to make his 
own choices and decisions. 


3. Human personality as constantly changing 
— this change occurring slowly and grad- 
ually — change to be effective must come 
from within. 

4. The individual’s present behavior to be 
fully understood must be seen in the light 
of his total life experience. 


5. The basic social needs of human beings. 
Acceptance — sense of being loved. 
Recognition — sense of being valued. 
Sense of achievement. 

Sense of belonging to a group. 

e. Sense of security. 


More than one commentator has suggested that 
such a workshop might arouse considerable interest. 


eo oP 


Problems Presented during Early Years 
of Practice 


After graduation the Sister social worker faces 
even more severe tests when she returns to her own 
community. Much depends on the setting in which 
the Sister works. If she happens to be the first 
trained social worker in her community, she will 
have many adjustments to make. Wherever she is 
placed, professionally she will be a “lone wolf.” The 
greatest danger is that her community may assume 
that, with her degree, she can now direct the social 
work program in a large institution and may make 
the mistake of putting her in charge of lay workers 
with more training and experience, in itself an un- 
tenable position for one just graduated. 


The opposite extreme may occur. The Sister may 
return, for example, to the staff of a child caring 
institution and be expected somehow to use her 
social work knowledge while still functioning as a 
clerical worker or as a Group Mother, without any 
provision having been made to set up any procedures 
to make it possible for her to function in a profes- 
sional capacity. 


What a beginning social worker needs is an 
opportunity to find her place as such in a properly 
organized social service agency or department which 
will provide her with adequate supervision. Even if 
such a work placement is possible, the Sister very 
often is the only social worker in the convent in 
which she lives. As a “lone wo.”” in a local convent 
she needs to have strong reserves within herself to 
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make up for the lack of a commonly shared interest, 
with perhaps no one fully understanding what she 
is trying to do. If the Sister social worker is the only 
religious in a diocesan social service staff and is the 
only social worker in her convent, she suffers from 
a double isolation. Situations of this kind may be 
unavoidable during the community’s pioneering in 
social work. Major superiors should be aware of 
their seriousness and should take steps to prevent 
their continuance or their reoccurrence. 


The difference between a superior-subject rela- 
tionship in the convent and the supervisor-worker 
relationship in the social work setting sometimes 
creates a problem. The case supervisor’s responsi- 
bility is to foster the case worker’s professional 
growth. This involves helping the worker to develop 
competence to enable her to stand on her own feet 
as a professional practitioner. The case worker is 
encouraged to enter into free and frank discussion 
and to feel free to express an opinion which differs 
from that of the supervisor. This is part of the 
training, one of the means to professional growth. 
In her practice the case worker is largely concerned 
with people who need to lift themselves from a state 
of unwholesome dependence upon other people to do 
their thinking for them into one of normal inde- 
pendence in taking responsibility and making their 
own decisions. It is important, therefore, that the 
case worker be able herself to take responsibility 
and make decisions. All of this fosters in the case 
worker a high degree of independence. This is, of 
course, in direct contrast to the foregoing of inde- 
pendence which is involved in the vow of obedience. 
The Sister social worker who is encouraged to enter 
into discussion with her case supervisor may find 
it very difficult not to enter into the same kind of 
discussion with her religious superior. 


While exercising independence in the use of her 
professional competence the Sister social worker 
needs to maintain a delicate balance between using 
her talents to the fuli for the glory of God and keep- 
ing herself in humble obedience to her religious 
superior and to the parish priest or diocesan author- 
ity to whom she is responsible. The religious supe- 
rior can help the social worker to recognize that 


1. While functioning as a professional social 
worker her obligation of ordinary obedience 
is to the general code of professional practice, 
to the specific rules and regulations of the 
agency and to the channeled authority of the 
Church under which the agency operates. 


2. In all other matters her obligation of obedi- 
ence as a religious is to her superior accord- 
ing to the rule and the constitutions of her 
congregation. 


Specifically, the practice of social work gives to 
the Sister — in accordance with agency rules and 
regulations — freedom to visit homes, to drive a car, 
to spend money for travel, to attend meetings, to 
disburse relief funds —all of which would other- 
wise require express permission from her superior. 
The daily association with lay people in a lay setting 
is in contrast to living within a convent enclosure 
or parish compound. Every Sister is an apostle at 
heart and wants to do things for people and to tell 


them what to do. The social worker must learn to 
do things with people, not for them; not to give 
commands but to help people change from within. 
With all these conflicts to be resolved in the daily 
life of the Sister social worker, it is easv to see that 
she needs good grounding in the religious life. 


In many respects it is ideal when the one persor 
is both the religious superior and the case super- 
visor, as in this situation she is able to help the 
Sister case worker to distinguish between those 
activities which are governed by professional prac- 
tice and those which are governed by rule and con- 
stitutions. On the other hand, there could be some 
advantage for the case worker who in her profes- 
sional work is encountering what seems to her some 
conflict with her religious obligation, to have another 
person as her religious superior to whom to present 
the problem. 


When the community has in its ranks some long 
experienced and sagacious social workers. it would 
be well for one of these to be designated as Com- 
munity Social Work Consultant to whom Sister stu- 
dents, beginning social workers or even supervisors 
could turn for objective consideration of their 
problems. Such a consultant would need to be 
scrupulously careful not to interfere in any way 
with the decisions made by superiors or supervisors. 
Her function would be to help the troubled persor 
to resolve her conflicts by enabling her to look at 
the situation more objectively and more under- 
standingly. 


Fostering the Habit of Correlating Spiritual 
Reading and Professional Reading 


If we cculd only learn that truth is one, we would 
get over the fear that somehow, somewhere th: 
science we learn will not jibe with our religion. This 
is a particularly strong temptation for social work 
students. The best cure is to discover that good 
social work practice agrees entirely with the prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life. The danger lies in con- 
ceiving of the two as isolated in separate pigeo: 
holes. Nearly all the commentators agreed on this 
point. 


Three Sisters, however, took exception to what 
one of them called “diverting spiritual reading to 
a utilitarian purpose.” Their comments indicated 
that these three Sisters were thinking particularly 
of required caily reading which they feared would 
lose its spiritual value, if used merely as a profes- 
sional tool. With this I would quite agree and such 
a situation could be easily avoided. 


Our main problem is to resolve a seeming con- 
flict between social work and the religious life, which 
sometimes develops in the minds of students and 
beginners. It is to spiritual reading that Sisters 
turn for guidance in the religious life. It is to pro- 
fessiona! reading that they look for guidance in 
their social work practice. Once the Sister is con- 
vinced that the correct principles in both areas are 
in agreement, her conflict is resolved, at least in- 
tellectually. Obviously it is the joint responsibility 
of the community and the Catholic school of social 
work to help Sister social workers make this cor- 
relation. 
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late of charity. 


here. 
skill. 


One of the priests, indicating that guidance is 
needed, issued a note of warning in regard to the 
suggestion that biographies typifying the selfless 
Christian approach to the poor and unfortunate 
would be helpful—for example, St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Peter Claver, Father Damien. 
most of these biographies,” he writes, “is that the 
nun student, especially one who is resisting some 
of the elements in social work education, could be- 
come confirmed in the error that motive and personal 
sanctity alone are sufficient for the modern aposto- 
Monsignor Kerby’s book, The Social 
Mission of Charity, could help to maintain a balance 
{t stresses the necessity of knowledge and 
I recommend it as a constant companion to 
the nun student. Generally, our Catholics and our 
nun students need to see that knowledge and skill 
in the apostolate of Christ’s love are not neutral or 
secular things but are the avenues, the measure and 
the test of this love.” 


One Sister wrote: 


I never pick up a ae at tae = | book without 
finding in it some point of good work practice 
and I never read a professional text without finding 
in it some part of God’s truth which I had already 
learned through spiritual] books. 


In his trenchant \ittle volume, The New Psychol- 
ogies, Rudolf Allers states a thought that correlates 
ideas from the spiritual life and the professional 
background of the case worker: 


Very often we really do not understand our own 
actions and motives, self-deception is far more com- 
mon that we generally suppose it to be and defec- 
tive knowledge of our own self is still more common 
(nec ego ipse totum capio quod secum, says St. 
Augustine, Confessions X.8) The thought that a 
human person might aim at ends not explicitly known 
or acknowledged by himself is therefore not alto- 
gether alien to the philosophy of the Fathers. In 
fact, I am convinced that an exhaustive treatise could 
be composed on the psychology of character — and 
of neurosis — which would be found quite “modern,” 
although it would consist entirely of passages from 
the works of the Fathers and the Scholastics. A fine 
summa psychologiae moralis could be composed of 
extracts from the work of St. Augustine and St. 
Gregory, the Victorines, Gerson, St. Ignatius, St. 
Francis de Sales, Rodriguez, Faber and Newman, to 
mention only a few well known names. 


The list of spiritual reading books suggested by 
our commentators, too long to include in this paper, 
gives evidence that the majority do correlate such 
writings with social work theory and practice. To 
make this correlation students and beginners need 
help from the school and the community. 


Social Work Training and Practice 
Foster Spiritual Growth 


Whatever conflicts the Sister social worker may 
have to resolve in the course of her training and 
early years of practice, the Sister commentators 
agreed that social work theory and practice provide 


powerful helps to spiritual growth. One Sister 
wrote: 


I began college work in our own Sisters’ college 
as a senior novice. I knew I wanted to be a Sister, 
but I was not secure in acting and feeling as a Sister. 


“The danger in 


I was very much disturbed at being thrown back into 
what seemed a worldly atmosphere at a time of 
transition. I wasn’t yet free of worldly thinking. 
1 wasn’t entirely secure in my vocation. Therefore, 
I found going to school very difficult. This makes me 
realize that, if a person were not secure in her voca- 
tion at the time of assignment to a graduate school 
of social work, the conflict and problem of adjust- 
ment would be much more serious. I would feel, 
therefore, that a Sister assigned to study social work 
needs to have had time to be adjusted to her vocation. 


The Sister student needs to be ready to accept 
new insight into her own behavior, not merely knowl- 
edge of her external faults, which are often only 
symptoms, but a psychological understanding of the 
basic cause of these faults. Is this something that 
could be stressed more in the novitiate? When I look 
back at my novitiate, I can see myself operating on 
a basis of pleasing those in authority, though I told 
myself it was for the love of God. Was this some- 
thing I could have been helped with in the novitiate, 
if classes and conferences were geared more to un- 
derstanding the dynamics of behavior? It was finally 
Miss X (a non-Catholic) who, as a case supervisor, 
helped me with this and I am very grateful to her. 


Another Sister wrote: 


The important thing is that the Sister in training 
have available someone to whom she can talk freely. 
Fortunately, I had a supervisor and Sister all in one. 
If I had had the opportunity in the novitiate to learn 
to talk more freely, I would have been saved much 
both for myself and for others, because it is neces- 
sary to learn to talk before talking can profit one. 


Nor can I fail to mention how important my rela- 
tionship to my Sister supervisor has been to me. I 
think it is the most fruitful relationship that has 
come into my life, but I could not have benefited from 
it without the help of social work, particularly the 
knowledge of self and of the acquired attitudes which 
had helped to build a “false self.” Sister has given 
me an opportunity to find my true self — through 
acceptance, understanding, support and constructive 
criticism. I had to “experience” this and to struggle 
with myself before this came about. 


A third Sister commented: 

I am glad of the chance to state how deeply grate- 
ful I am for the social work training and the experi- 
ence of actual practice. I think it can help me to be 
a better religious, more able to carry out the two-fold 
law of love. While there are problems involved in 
training, the personal gains, which will in turn be 
used for God’s purposes, are great. 


The most striking example is that of a Sister 
who tells of years of struggle with herself as an 
inadequate person professionally and spiritually. At 
a time when she felt she was making. some progress 
spiritually under a helpful confessor, she came to 
the point of not being able to see that what he called 
pride was standing between herself and God’s in- 
vitations to closer union with Him. At the same 
time a minor crisis arose in connection with one of 
her cases, as a result of which she was given new 
insight into herself during a supervisory conference. 
This is part of the Sister’s summing up of what 
happened: 


In the novitiate I was plagued with scruples and 
other forms of compulsive behavior. I was immature 
in every way. Although I knew this then and have 
remained painfully conscious of it in the intervening 
years, I seemed unable to come to grips with the 
problem. Often, in utter disgust with myself, I would 
try to figure out why I was so sensitive to criticism, 
why any slight discord with another Sister upset me 
so, why I hesitated to make decisions, why I never 
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felt capable of having a strong opinion on any mat- 
ter, why essentially I felt so inadequate. To be sure, 
much of my inner turmoil never showed. I did the 
right things for the most part, but for the wrong 
reasons. I had a real need to please others, to be 
loved much, as a small child needs it, and I had to 
make that discovery before I could change. 


In a supervisory conference I was hesitating to 
make a decision which was mine to make as a prac- 
titioner. My Sister supervisor said, “The trouble 
with you is that you want to please everybody.” 


I had never thought of it —_ like that before, 
but I agreed it was my trouble. That evening in 
chapel my confessor’s words about pride being “our 
trouble” and Sister’s words about my wanting to 
please being “my trouble” came together. 


It was at this point that I sought help from my 
religious superior, who is also a social worker. I was 
emotionally a full-blown adolescent — certain of only 
one thing — that God was in this turmoil and all 
would be right in the end. During three long inter- 
views my superior helped me to look at myself as I 
really was, to look at my parents, to look at how and 
why my family relationships had the control over me 
that they had. Then she suggested some books that 


VATICAN “DEEPLY IMPRESSED” 
WITH SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES 


The Milwaukee meeting of the Sister Formation 
conference this past Easter week will be long re- 
membered as a landmark in the history of Sister 
Formation in America. The event that marks it off 
was the reading of a letter of encouragement and 
instruction from Monsignor Larraona, secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation for Religious. It would be 
hard to overstate the joy that the communication 
brought to the superiors and other official delegates, 
for it has always been their hope that “great good” 
might come from the movement, that it might be in 
perfect harmony with the wishes of those who have 
final responsibility for the matters the Sisters have 
undertaken to study energetically and prayerfully. 
The generous words of praise, so cordially extended, 
increased in no small degree the spirit of union and 
charity that has made possible the “manifold activi- 
ties” and inspired the “seriousness of purpose” that 
the Sacred Congregation has seen fit to commend in 
such paternal manner. 


Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of the 
College and University department of the N.C.E.A., 
and member of the national SF consultative com- 
mittee, read the letter at the opening of the general 
session of superiors and community delegates. The 
official response was voiced by Mother M. Philothea, 
F.S.C.P., provincial superior, and chairman of the 
Northwest SF region. Mother Philothea moved that 
“the SF Conferences send a cablegram to Monsignor 
Larraona thanking him, and through him the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, for the beautiful and 
encouraging letter, telling him that we deeply ap- 
preciate this recognition of the SF movement and of 
our national chairman, Sister Mary Emil; that we 
feel greatly honored that Rome wishes us to work 
with the major superiors of the United States in 
their difficult task of Sister Formation; and that we 
pledge continued loyalty and submission to Rome.” 


would help me build up new attitudes, help me inte- 
grate the concepts of religious life with psychiatric 
concepts of behavior. Ever since I have felt like a 
new person. I cannot thank God enough for the grace 
of knowing myself better. Temptations against chas- 
tity and charity, feelings of jealousy and depression, 
my indolence and self-indulgence, all seemed to fall 
into place in this new knowledge of myself and to 
lose their power over me. I don’t feel inadequate 
anymore. I know my limitations, and I can accept 
them. I am a lot freer to accept God’s daily invita- 
tions. 

These quotations from accounts of actual experi- 
ences are striking evidence that the practice of social 
work does involve a very real struggle for a good 
many Sisters. They also make quite clear the fact 
that the techniques of social casework can and do 
give to individuals a self-understanding not acquired 
through other learning experiences. This, in turn, 
is the strongest proof that its techniques are worth 
learning — at no matter what cost — since they are 
actually precious skills by means of which souls can 
be helped to discover and to overcome the obstacles 
which hinder their full cooperation with God’s grace. 


Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., chairman of the 
Eastern SF region, also expressed the unanimous 
wishes of the assembly when she offered the motion 
“that the SF Conference here in national session 
empower the secretary of the movement, Sister 
Mary Basil, 8.S.N.D., to express in writing to our 
national chairman, Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., our 
deep and heartful gratitude for her intrepid, selfless 
and inspired leadership, carried out always with 
courage and unusual vision; a leadership which has 
made possible this organization, which today has 
publicly received official recognition and status from 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious.’”’ Mother Rose 
Elizabeth further asked that “sincere thanks for 
their apostolic generosity” be expressed in writing 
to Mother Anna Marie, superior general of Sister 
Mary Emil’s community, to each member of the 
general council, and to Sister M. Honora, president 
of Marygrove college, where Sister Mary Emil is 
teaching. 


Since the Everett Workshop was one of the most 
important achievements of the movement, Sister 
Annette, P.B.V.M., San Francisco, suggested that 
the assembly go on record to express thanks to the 
superiors and communities who generously coop- 
erated in the summer, 1956, Workshop. 


Special thanks were to be accorded to the Sisters 
of Charity of Providence, Seattle, for providing 
hospitality for the three-month session. 


The letter from the Sacred Congregation is re- 
printed here: 


SACRA CONGREGATIO 
DE RELIGIOSIS 


Dear Father Reinert, 
This Sacred Congregation of Religious welcomes 


the opportunity afforded by the annual Sister For- 
mation Meeting in Milwaukee to express its appreci- 


April 13, 1957 
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ation and praise for the great work that is being 
done by the Sister Formation Conferences in the 
United States. 


We have been kept fully informed on this work 
from the beginning, and have been aware of the en- 
lightened provisions, growing out of careful con- 
sideration and discussions, that have been made for 
some of the major problems involved in adjusting to 
the ever more demanding conditions of modern life. 
We are deeply impressed by the seriousness of pur- 
pose and by the intense activity of all participating 
in the movement, and we are convinced that great 
good has resulied and wil] continue to result from it 
for our beloved Sisters in America. 


We ask you, therefore, Very Reverend Father, to 
be the interpreter of our sentiments of deep grati- 
tude to the members of the National Consultative 
Committee and of the National Sister Formation 
Committee, as well as to the Regional Chairmen and 
their immediate Associates, and to all who have con- 
tributed to the success of this significant undertaking. 
We feel that they are making an invaluable contri- 
bution to the good of the Church, and we encourage 
them to continue their efforts in this important cause. 


A special word of thanks and praise must be 
added here for the selfless and untiring devotion with 
which Sister Mary Emil, Chairman of the National 
Committee, has been directing and coordinating the 
manifold activities of the Conferences since their be- 
ginning. Under her wise guidance the organization 
has developed and has received official recognition by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the 
great good that has been accomplished is due, we 
know, in a considerable degree to her zeal. 


The recommendation and desire of this Sacred 
Congregation expressed to the newly-organized Con- 
ference of Major Superiors of the United States that 
a Committee or Department be formed within that 
Conference for all the various aspects of Sister For- 
mation, is not to be understood as a suggestion that 
the Sister Formation Conferences, presently existing, 
should cease to function. Rather it is our hope that 
these Conferences may work hand in hand with the 
Major Superiors’ Committee, aiding it through their 
specialized knowledge, and especially through their 
official connection with the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, which by reason of its long experience 
and well-organized facilities is so magnificently 
equipped to lend expert assistance in practically 
every branch of the Church’s activity in the United 
States. It is evident that the complete formation, 
spiritual, intellectual, technical, etc., of the young 
Religious, and the integration of all the elements of 
that formation for whatever special activity the Sis- 
ters will exercise, are primarily and fundamentally 
the responsibility of the Major Superiors. But these 
in turn need and welcome the advice and assistance 
of experts in their quest for the surest and best 
adapted means to attain the end they must accom- 
plish. Here, we feel, the Sister Formation Confer- 
ences have an important role to play, especially in 
the field of education through their affiliation with 
the National Catholic Education Association. 


We pray God therefore to shower His blessings 
on these present discussions and on all the works of 
the Sister Formation Conferences, and we send our 
own blessings to all in attendance at this meeting. 


Faithfully yours in Christ 
P. Are. Larraona /s/ 
Secretary 


Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J. 

President of the College and University Department 
National Catholic Education Association 

St. Louis University 

223 North Grand Boulevard 

Saint Louis 3, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Letter from Cardinal Valeri 
On Second Volume of SF Proceedings 


His Eminence, Valerio Cardinal Valeri, prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation for Religious, com- 
mended the Fordham University Press for the part 
it is playing in aiding the “splendid work of the 
Sister Formation Conference.” Addressed to Father 
Edwin A. Quain, 8.J., director of the Press, the 
jetter was an acknowledgment of the second volume 
of SFC proceedings. Spiritual and Intellectual Ele- 
ments in the Formation of Sisters. Below is the full 
text of the letter: 


SACRA CONGREGAZIONE 


DEI RELIGIOSI May 25, 1957 


Dear Father Quain, 


Thank you most sincerely for the copy of “Spirit- 
and Intellectual Elements in the Formation of Sis- 
ters” which you have so kindly sent me. 


Fordham University Press may indeed be proud 
of the part that it is playing in the splendid work of 
the Sister Formation Conference, in making avail- 
able in so presentable a form, the deliberations of the 
Various groups. 


The discussions, reflections and suggestions re- 
corded in the present volume should be of great value 
to the Religious Institutes of Women in the United 
States in the formation of their young subjects. 


We are confident that all Superiors will profit by 
them in their efforts to produce holy and competent 
Sisters for the manifold works of the Church. 


With renewed thanks and with every good wish, I 
remain, dear Father, 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
Valerio Card. Valeri /s/ 
Rev. Edwin A. Quain, S.J. 
Fordham University Press 
New York 58, New York 
Stati Uniti d’America 


The volume contains a foreword by His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of 
New York, and 38 papers on last year’s conference 
theme. Also included are answers to a questionnaire 
sent out by the regional chairmen to various mem- 
bers of the clergy. This section has been compiled 
by Sister Lelia, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary college, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. Appended to the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire is the discussion guide used in the regional 
workshop and based on the introductory papers by 
Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., dean of the Saint Louis 
University Graduate School, and Brother Charles 
Henry, F.S.C., provincial superior, New England- 
Long Island province of the Christian Brothers. 


All who took part in the 1955-56 discussions 
in any capacity will rejoice that the Cardinal Pre- 
fect finds the volume which records this activity of 
“great value” in promoting the end they sought — 
ways of producing “holy and competent Sisters for 
the manifold works of the Church.” 


The following letter also commends SF Proceed- 
ings II for its importance in offering assistance 
towards achieving “the highest spiritual and intel- 
lectual standards” in the formation of Sisters: 
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SACRA CONGREGAZIONE 
DEI RELIGIOSI 
Rome, May 22, 1957 
Dear Father Quain: 


I am most grateful to you for sending me a copy 
of “Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the For- 
mation of Sisters”, which gives such impressive 
evidence of the continued intense and enlightened 
activity of the Sister Formation Conference. 


The discussion topics chosen are of the utmost 
importance and the observations and reflections re- 
produced in this volume cannot but be of valuable 
assistance to Major Superiors in the weighty respon- 
sibility that is theirs to form their young religious 
according to the highest spiritual and intellectual 
standards. We are pleased with the work of the 
Conference, and we thank you, dear Father, for your 
collaboration in making available through Fordham 
University Press this excellent documentation. 


With renewed thanks, and with a prayer for 
God’s blessing on your work, I remain, 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
P. Larraona /s/ 


Reverend Edwin A. Quain, S.J. 
Fordham University Press 
New York 58, New York 

Stati Uniti d’America 


New SFC Election Procedures 


At the business meeting of the national SF con- 
Terence held in Milwaukee, April 24, delegates voted 
to accept new procedures for election of SF officers. 
The national committee began study on the proposed 
regulations following the action of the N.C.E.A. and 
the College and University department to grant sec- 
tion status to the Sister Formation conference. 


According to the revised regulations, all official 
delegates will receive nomination and election bal- 
lots by mail. Regional SF chairmen will conduct 
the voting, with Mother M. Philothea, F.C.S.P., 
heading the committee. Officers to be elected by the 
entire conference are the nine members of the Sister 
Formation national committee. 


National SFC Chairman Honored 


Sister Mary Emil’s pioneering work as chairman 
of the Sister Formation committee was recognized 
at the Spring commencement exercises of Marquette 
university, Milwaukee, and Manhattan college, New 
York city. Both institutions presented Sister with 
honorary distinctions. 


Very Rev. Edward J. O’Donnell, S.J., president 
of Marquette, conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws on Sister Mary Emil at the June 2 
commencement. She was cited for “her devotion to 
the Sister Formation movement” and for her ex- 
tensive writings on the subject. 


The Manhattan college Board of Trustees voted 
to confer on Sister Mary Emil the St. De La Salle 
medal, an award bestowed on rare occasions for 
“outstanding contributions to education.” Given only 
three times previously, the medal was awarded this 
vear for the first time to a Sister. Other recipients 
were His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 


archbishop of New York; Hon. John F. Brosnan, 
vice-chancellor of the University of the State of 
New York; and the late Archbishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara, of Kansas City, Mo. 


Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C., president of 
Manhattan college, announced the Board’s decision 
on May 15, feast of St. John Baptist De La Salle, 
whom the award commemorates. The medal was 
presented June 11. Sister was commended for “be- 
ing instrumental in the basic research of the Sister 
Formation committee of the National Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association.” It was recalled that she 
visited 150 Sister Formation centers and gathered 
data on the needs, problems and best practices of 
the Sisterhoods in their work of pre-service and 
in-service education of their members. As an out- 
come of her efforts many of the recommended best 
practices are now in operation in various formation 
centers. 


EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES OF 
SF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The SF Leadership group met at Alverno Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, in the Seminar Room, at 7:30 p. m., 
on Aprij 22 and April 23, with Sister Mary Emil 
presiding. 


Present were: Sister Emmanuel, O.S.F., Sister 
Lelia and Sister Elred, S.S.N.D., representing Sister 
Mary Basil, S.S.N.D., Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., Sister 
Celine, C.R., and Sister Gertrude, C.R., Mother Mary 
Florence, S.L., Sister Gerard, O.S.F., and Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M., members of the Sister Formation 
Committee; Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., for the 
Northwest region, Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., 
and Mother Basil Anthony, C.S.C., for the Eastern 
region and also as representing Rev. Mother Agnes 
Barry, R.S.C.J., for the New England region, Sister 
M. Merici, O.S.U., and Sister Mary Peter, O.P., for 
the Southern region, and Mother M. Edwarda, S.L., 
for the Midwest region (regional chairmen); Sister 
Ritamary, C.H.M., editor of the Sister Formation 
Bulletin, Sister Elizabeth Ann, 1.H.M., national co- 
ordinator of the in-service committees, and Sister M. 
Augustine, O.S.F., Sister Jerome, O.S.B., and Sister 
Thomas Albert, O.P., Everett Workshop participants. 


The chairman pointed out that these two evening 
sessions were not intended to replace the annual 
two-day planning meeting, but were merely to take 
care of such decisions as could not be postponed 
until August... . 


Sister Gerard was unanimously appointed chair- 
man of the third Directory project, and the grati- 
tude of the group was expressed for her willingness 
to undertake this work. 


The Conference theme for 1958. ‘“‘The Juniorate,” 
was narrowed to a consideration of the applications 
which might be made, analogously, to the formation 
of religious women, from the Apostolic Constitution, 
Sedes Sapientiae. This would mean that intellectual, 
spiritual, and apostolic formation in the juniorate 
would be studied. Mother Mary Florence was fur- 
ther authorized to proceed with conference planning 
and the drawing up of appropriate materials. It 
was understood that no detailed action on the Con- 
ference plans would be taken until August. 
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Sister Ritamary’s report on subscriptions and 
finances of the Bulletin was presented and accepted. 
Sister said that the Bulletin now had a paid sub- 
scription of about 3400, and that the magazine was 
going to 27 foreign countries. She pointed out that 
the subscription price of one dollar covers only a 
16-page issue and that we are dependent upon do- 
nations to pay the excess cost of any issue with more 
than 16 pages. All issues during the past year have 
been over 16 pages. 


SPEAKER AT HOSPITAL MEETING 
URGES POOLING OF RESOURCES 


“One Apostolate — One Spirit” was the title of 
an address given May 30 to the Catholic Hospital 
Association convention in Cleveland, by Mother 
Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., president emeritus of Dun- 
barton college, chairman of the Eastern Sister For- 
mation conference, and former superior general of 
the Sisters of Holy Cross. 


The speaker pointed out that the phenomenal 
growth of the Church in the United States today 


~ —240—called for quick adaptation to change on the part 


of religious communities. The 20,000 Sisters now 
working in the country’s Catholic hospitals should 
be assisted by 20,000 more. 


Although great progress has been made in the 
preparation of nursing Sisters, still more should be 
done in this area. “The Sister nurse represents the 
Church in the hospital world in a special] way,” said 
Mother Rose Elizabeth. “‘She shares the responsi- 
bility of upholding the moral code as it is related to 
hospital practice. It is therefore imperative that 
those who are charged with the responsibility of 
directing hospitals and schools should recognize this 
fact and should likewise get together in thinking 
and planning in order to bring about a greater co- 
operation in the nursing profession.” 


Among the methods of pooling resources sug- 
gested by the nun-educator were: the centralization 
of separate nursing schools within a single commu- 
nity and even among several communities, the co- 
operation of religious communities of women in the 
administration of schools of nursing in universities 
conducted by religious men, the sharing of hospital 
resources with other communities, the planned di- 
vision of hospital specialties among the Catholic 
institutions in a given area, joint nurse recruitment 
programs by various communities, cooperation in 
the Sister Formation programs, and a clearing house 
for the organization of short practical internships 
for Sister leaders in the hospital field. 


The Curriculum Workshop held last summer in 
Everett, Washington by the Sister Formation con- 
ferences was cited by Mother Rose Elizabeth as “a 
good example of what can be done in the apostolate 
through a united religious approach.” “Outstanding 
educators,” she said, “worked together for three 
months on a curriculum construction program for 
Sister teachers, nurses, and social workers. About 
93,000 teaching Sisters and nearly 61,000 hospital 
and social work Sisters, as well as over 4,000,000 


students and all the patients in our Catholic hos- 
pitals and those served by Catholic charities will be 
affected by what was accomplished through this 
work.” Similar cooperation in the hospital field 
itself could have equally significant results. 


To this need to adapt to the exigencies of our 
times by greater inter-community cooperation, the 
speaker stated, two extremist attitudes could be 
taken. “There are those who are unwilling to bring 
about any change in the ordinary procedure, or 
customs formerly used. This attitude gives rise to 
what has been called ‘spiritual sclerosis.’ The other 
attitude is an imprudent and exaggerated desire to 
change just to have things different from what they 
were. Virtue always seeks the middle course. So let 
us consider together what we can prudently do to 
improve our religious approach, so our Catholic 
hospitals will have One Apostolate — One Spirit.”’ 


Sisters In Mexico 
Form Federation 


Sisters in Mexico have established a Federation 
of Religious Women who care for the sick, in hos- 
pitals, dispensaries or clinics. The new organization 
has the blessing of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, and 
the approbation of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious. Preparation of the nursing Sisters is one 
of the subjects being studied by the Federation. A 
series of conferences was given to the group recently 
by Rev. John J. Flanagan, S.J., executive director of 
the Catholic Hospital association. 


Mental Health Institute 
Offered for Sisters 


As a service to Sisters in all types of work and 
all age groups, the University of San Francisco is 
offering an Institute on Mental Health for Religious 
Women. It will be held from July 8 to 11, from 2 to 
4:30 p.m., with no admission charge. The sessions 
will be conducted by Rev. John M. Hynes, S8.J., of 
the Department of Education, and Dr. A. Vincent 
Gerty, Catholic psychiatrist of Pasadena, Calif. 
Question periods are scheduled to follow the daily 
lectures. Rev. Paul J. Harney, S.J., director of the 
summer session, has announced that “all Religious 
women are invited,” and no lay person will be 
admitted. 


NEWS FROM THE REGIONS 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Goebel, superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, will be chairman of the panel 
on “New Horizons in Sister Formation” at the mid- 
west SFC meeting, Mount Mary college, Milwaukee, 

Aug. 26-28. Speakers on the panel 

MIDWEST _are Rev. Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
Institute of Social Order, St. 
Louis; Rev. E. J. Drummond, S.J., academic vice- 
president, Marquette university ; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
F. Schneider, rector, St. Francis Major seminary, 
Milwaukee. 
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Chairman of the panel on mental prayer will be 
Very Rev. Louis Riedel, rector, St. Francis Minor 
seminary, Milwaukee. Panelists include Very Rev. 
Anthony A. Norton, O.P., prior, St. Rose of Lima 
Priory, Dubuque; Very Rev. Albert Bourke, O.C.D., 
Holy Hill, Wisc.; and Rev. Gabriel Diefenbach, 
O.F.M. Cap., St. Bonaventure seminary, Detroit. 


Because of the size of the midwest membership, 
about 20 discussion groups are planned. At these 
sessions the Everett Workshop Report will be fur- 
ther considered. Copies of the Report were circu- 
lated in early Fall and are being studied intensely 
by the community delegates in preparation for the 
small group sessions, where individual comments 
can be exchanged. 


Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., Mundelein col- 
lege, and SF national committee member, was a 
delegate to the first Illinois meeting of the Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards conference, 
Normal, Illinois. Content of the educational pro- 
gram for teachers in the state of Illinois was one of 
the topics considered. Sister reported to her dis- 
cussion group on the general plans of the Everett 
Curriculum and its bearing on the preparation of 
teachers. 


The School Sisters of Notre Dame have an- 
nounced plans for a new Notre Dame Training Col- 
lege for Sisters, to be built in Mequon, Wisc., near 
Milwaukee. The novitiate unit will be completely 
self-contained in respect to sleeping quarters, class 
and study-rooms, refectory and recreation areas. 
The candidature and junior Sisters’ units will be 
combined, but with self-contained sleeping, study, 
and recreation areas. Classrooms will be shared bv 
both groups. The combined unit will also contain 
the college infirmary, art department, music de- 
partment and college library. The cost of the new 
Training College for Sisters has been estimated at 
approximately $6,000,000. 

Mother Mary Joan, superior general of the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, La Crosse, 
Wisc., has formulated plans for lengthening the 
time of the pre-service education of the Sisters in 
order to improve the community formation program. 


The faculty of Viterbo college, educational center 
for the Sisters, is studying the Report of the Everett 
Curriculum Workshop. They will consider imple- 
menting a program of Sister Formation similar to 
that proposed in the study. 


Faculty members from various divisions of 
Viterbo college study the sections of the Report 
related to their own areas. They then present a 
summary to the entire faculty for consideration, 
evaluation and discussion. 


A report from the dean’s office of the college 
states: “Through a series of faculty meetings and 
individual study, all members of the faculty have 
become acquainted with the philosophy underlying 
the Sister Formation program as well as with the 
recommended curricular offerings of the experts at 
the Everett Workshop.” 


Rev. Owen M. Cloran, 8.J., professor of Canon 
Law, Saint Mary of the Lake seminary, Mundelein, 
lll., was director of an institute for religious women 
held at Saint Louis university, June 10-14. Guidance 
of young religious and spiritua] motivations and 
practical means for religious superiors and subjects 
in fulfilling their obligations were among the topics 
treated. 


Sister M. Emmanuel. 0.S.F.. SFC vice chairman 
and dean of the College of Saint Teresa. Winona, 
Minn., will speak at the Duquesne university insti- 
tute on community practices and problems for 
Sisters. She will discuss “The Integration of the 
Spiritual and the Intellectual for Personal Develop- 
ment” and “Transition of Customs according to the 
Mind of the Church.” The sessions are from Aug. 
19-24, in Pittsburgh. 

6 


The New England regional SF Conference is 
scheduled for Aug. 23-25. 


NEW ENGLAND His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing. arch- 
bishop of Boston, will preside. 


Host institution is Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart, Newton, Mass. 


Dominican College of San Rafael will be host 

institution next year to the 
SOUTHWEST — Southwest regional SF confer- 
ence, which is under the chair- 
manship of Mother M. Justin, O.P., prioress general. 


On the oceasion of the third annual Southwest 
Sister Formation conference, His Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre, urged that the pressures of 
modern times be not allowed to turn the religious 
from the fullest living of her religious vocation. 


“Distraction,” he said, “has had its toll under the 
guise of duty. Thus, these incursions on the spir- 
itual life, as well as on the academic life of the 
Sister teacher, have necessitated in large measure 
what we now call teacher formation. Now forma- 
tion suggests a reversion to basic principles and to 
fundamentals.” His Eminence further emphasized 
that degrees should represent rea] intellectual ac- 
complishment and spiritual formation, not merely 
the amassing of credits. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick Roche, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, archdiocese of Los Angeles, 
described the Sister Formation conference as “a 
tremendous groundswell” which has resulted in 
“very practical and fruitful steps forward in the 
— of a deeper formation among the Sisters.” 

e said: 


Many of us who are engaged in the work of ed- 
ucation with its incessant demands must of necessity 
be grateful to your association all over the country, 
to the members of your Conference, who are per- 
forming this very vital work which will affect so 
markedly the future of education in this country. 
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The special session on mental prayer at the 
Southwest conference was conducted by Rev. Robert 
L. Gratto, 5.S., St. Patrick’s seminary, Menlo Park, 
Calif. His talk centered on the ideal of religious 
life-— “to be likened unto Christ’s mind, Christ’s 
charity, Christ’s personality.” He warned against 
the mistake of becoming too Platonic or Cartesian 
in presenting mental prayer to postulants and nov- 
ices. He recommended a background in metaphysics 
as of value at this time. 


Typical refectory reading at the Convent of Our 
Lady of Merey, Auburn, Calif., includes “newer 
biographies and books on the vows and perfection,” 
and other carefully chosen material. Mother Mary 
Carmel, superior general, thus described the com- 
munity reading selections, in response to questions 
raised at the Southwest regional meeting. Reading 
matter often includes the New Testament, encycli- 
cals and letters of the Holy Father, the life of the 
community foundress and annals of the congregation 
in various parts of the world, and Living the Little 
Office, by Sister Mariana Gildea, R.S.M. 


Delegates of five religious communities met at a 
luncheon gathering at Mount Mary college, Pitts- 
burgh, to discuss means of carrying 
out the ideals of Sister Formation in 
this area. The five communities have 
Sister students registered for off-campus work with 
Mount Mercy. Delegates to the meeting were su- 
periors, direetresses of study and supervisors. 


EAST 


Sister Florence, C.D.P., reported on the Eastern 
regional SF conference held at Albany, N. Y. Sister 
Crescentia, 8.S.J., projected an ideal of organization 
and achievement in Sister Formation, suggesting 
that the group might aim at the ideal. Immediately 
realizable stages of progress were outlined by Sister 
Viola, O.S.F. 


An important outcome was the recommendation 
that each community prepare its own most prom- 
ising members through the doctorate and assign 
them to the faculty of the off-campus classes. This 
plan was thought to be preferable to the present 
set-up, which was examined realistically for short- 
comings. 


Several suggestions were talked over for pro- 
curing more cultural advantages for the novices and 
young Sisters. One community intends to have the 
Sisters attend some of the regular assemblies of the 
College. Another congregation is working out ar- 
rangements for scheduling speakers jointly for the 
motherhouse and college. One group will seek help 
in organizing its library. 


It is expected that a permanent administrative 
committee from the communities represented will 
be set up. Joint departmental faculty meetings will 
include Sisters from the sponsoring college and from 
the separate houses. 


Stress on learning rather than on accumulating 
credits was agreed on as an area in which there has 


been improvement. Delegates also urged replacing 
some methods courses with more liberal arts courses 
for the young Sisters. 


Discussants attributed their “constructive atti- 
tude’ and “lack of complacence’’ to the Sister For- 
mation movement, which has encouraged cooperative 
efforts and sharing of resources. 


Mount Saint Joseph’s Teachers College, Agassiz 
Circle, Buffalo, N. Y., opened the new St. Anne’s hall! 
this year to house a library, speech and reading 
clinics, and residence quarters for Sisters. Char- 
tered solely for Sisters, the College has had as many 
as 25 Orders from 15 states and Canada at a single 
session. Sisters of St. Joseph, priests and laymen 
staff the College, which is empowered to confer the 
Master’s degree in several fields. 


In addition to liberal arts and _ professional 
courses for teachers, Mount Saint Joseph’s has 
offered courses in Radio since 1943 and TV since 
1949, with the assistance of professionals in the 
industry. Sisters are taught to write, participate 
in, and produce TV educational projects. 





The third Inter-Provincial Educational Confer- 
ences of the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
an outcome of deliberations of the community’s Gen- 
eral Chapter, met at the newly-founded Holy Family 
college, Torresdale, Pa. Theme of the Conferences 
was “The ‘Nazareth’ Ideals in Education.” 


The keynote address was given by Rev. Mother 
M. Neomisia, provincial superior of the Immaculate 
Conception B.V.M. province and president of Holy 
Family college. Her paper was a scholarly analysis 
of the philosophy and theology of “Nazareth” edu- 
cation. She also read a letter of salutation and di- 
rectives from Very Rev. Mother M. Bozena, superior 
general, from the motherhouse in Rome. 


Four sessions, made up of a panel of four mem- 
bers and a coordinator, took up the program topics. 
These were (1) Nazareth Ideals and the Education 
of the Whole Man; (2) Nazareth Ideals and the 
Family; (8) Nazareth Ideals and Religious Educa- 
tion; and (4) Nazareth Ideals and the Teacher. A 
discussion followed each panel. 


Papers were documented by excerpts from the 
constitutions, the rule, the customaries, decrees of 
general chapters and letters of the mother foundress 
and the superiors general. The delegates examined 
the foundation truths of Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation regarding man, his origin, his nature, his 
destiny and the natural and supernatural means 
that are to aid him in his God-designed goal. 


Of rea! value for the Sisters’ in-service growth 
was the concerted study of educational ideals and 


‘ policies in the light of community documents. 


An instance of fruitful discussion was that on 
integration, now affecting educational policies. The 
panelist on the social ideals of Nazareth education 
reminded her colleagues that even before the word 
“integration” came to be, the Venerable Servant of 
God, Mary of Jesus the Good Shepherd (Frances 
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Siedliska) “lived it in her own uniquely supra- 
national, heroic way. Her heart and arms were 
open to every type of work among all types of in- 
dividuals. But the acme of her supra-nationality 
was the acceptance of the negro, the Indian, and 
other candidates among her spiritual daughters.” 
The words of the mother foundress were also 
quoted: ‘“‘Where there is love, there is God, and if 
the desire to carry on His work is there, it would 
serve to unite the Sisters in one heart and soul no 
matter what land they were born in.” 


Another legacy left by the mother foundress to 
the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth is the 
motto on her profession cross, Ecce Regnum Dei 
intra vos est. This is a reminder to the Sister that 
she is an educational agent in the social reign of 
Christ the King. 


‘Such thoughts, pin-pointed and focussed 
throughout the discussion,” a younger religious re- 
marked, “were something to be wondered at and to 
be grateful for, since they pointed up a community 
heritage enriched by the talents and competence of 
each new generation of teachers, who were trying 
their utmost to keep their professional capacities 
up-to-date.” The conference was described as “a 
self-evaluation, an enunciation of clear and con- 
sistent norms, holding within them an ever new 
promise of future fruition.” 


Among the guests of the Eastern provincial 
house for the conference were Rev. Mother M. Hy- 
acinth, provincial superior of St. Joseph’s province, 
Pittsburgh, Rev. Mother M. Aloysius, provincial 
superior of Sacred Heart province, Chicago, with 
their respective community supervisors, principals 
and other delegates. The Eastern delegates included 
principals and teachers from every school in the 
province. 

Fordham university, New York city, will hold a 
one-week workshop for local superiors of religious 
communities of women. Purpose is ‘“‘to assist major 
superiors in the training, formation and equipment 
of local superiors.” July 15-19 are the dates of the 
sessions. 

@ 


The Sisters of Divine Providence, San Antonio, 

Texas, are now extending the pre-service prepara- 

tion of the junior professed Sisters 

SOUTH for one year beyond the novitiate. 

The added time will be used for fur- 

ther spiritual formation and the completion of de- 
gree and certification requirements. 


The congregation requires two years of college 
work before admission to the novitiate. Applicants 
complete work through the sophomore year during 
a year as candidates and another year as postulants. 
Three summer school sessions are also included in 
the program. A limited number of course hours in 
strictly religious subjects are given during the 
canonical novitiate. 


This program went into effect in September, 
1956. Academically it leads to a Bachelor of Arts 
degree and a permanent Texas certificate in elemen- 


tary education or in major and minor fields on the 
secondary level. 


In describing the purposes of the new program, 
Mother Adelaide Marie, C.D.P., said, “We hope 
thereby to have Sisters who are spiritually and in- 
tellectually trained and prepared to take their places 
as leaders of children and young people in a modern 
world.” 


The Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, New 
Orleans, are to receive $25,000 to maintain their 
juniorate. The donation is a provision of the will 
of Rev. Francis Basty, recently deceased. 


Ursuline college, Louisville, Ky., is offering a 
course this summer in Professional Laboratory Ex- 
periences, restricted to in-service teachers. By a 
cooperative arrangement with the state departments 
of education, the course will be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the legal requirements of additional credit 
hours in student teaching. Ursuline college is con- 
ducting the special course in the belief that experi- 
enced teachers wil] gain more from such enriching 
experiences as workshops, research, and lecture 
series by noted educators than bv actual classroom 
teaching under supervision. 


Mother Mary Philothea, provincial superior of 
the Sisters of Providence, Seattle. and SFC North- 
west regional chairman, announced last week that 
at least four communities will cooperate in the 

implementation of the Everett 

NORTHWEST _ Sister Formation curriculum 
at Seattle university begin- 
ning in September. They are the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, the Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark, the 
Sisters of St. Ann and the Sisters of St. Dominic of 
Tacom:. They will share in special classes taught 
exclusively for Sisters on the university campus 
this fall. 


Mother Philothea also announced that a coordi- 
nating council composed of a representative from 
each participating community will be set up. The 
council will begin immediately to work in close 
coordination with Sister Judith, director of the 
Providence Demonstration Center within Seattle 
university, and with Rev. John A. Fitterer, S.J.. 
dean of the college of arts and sciences. Classes will 
be open to all Sisters of the region. 


In the annual report to the College and Univer- 
sity department, N.C.E.A., the chairman of the 
Sister Formation committee said that “this kind of 
cooperation among the communities and a college 
and university is history-making and holds great 
promise for the future.” 


The current issue of the Seattle university bul- 
Jetin carries an announcement of the opening of the 
extended demonstration program. The bulletin says: 


Because of the interest of the religious commu- 
nities of the Northwest in improving the education of 
their young Sisters who are engaged in teaching and 
other social works, Seattle university has set up, in 
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cooperation with the Sisters of Charity of Provi- 
dence, the Providence Demonstration Center. The 
Center is open to all Sisters and will serve as an 
experimental curriculum for all who wish to learn 
about the program and observe it in tion. 

A three-year, sixteen-quarter juniorate follows 
religious profession. During this tlme the young 
Sisters complete their B.A. requirements for degrees 
while the program for religious formation continues. 
When the center is in full operation, there will be a 
Sister wee d to staff it. At present Seattle univer- 
sity offers the cyrriculum to the Sisters separately 
and on campus. 


This center is one of the two demonstration col- 
leges for the Everett curriculum. The other is in 
operation at the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


Sisters professed in the Western province of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark will continue their 
studies under the Sister Formation program spon- 
sored by the Sisters of Charity of Providence and 
Seattle University. A mistress of junior professed 
has been appointed to direct the spiritual and cul- 
tural training at the house of studies. The junior 
Sisters live in the new Mount Carmel Juniorate, 
dedicated on the feast of the- Annunciation this year 
—244—by — Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, archbishop of 
Seattle. 


Mother Theodore Marie, provincial superior, ex- 
pressed the hope that this integrated program might 


rank with other courageous undertakings of the 
community in bringing about a greater good than 
would be reached by. sending the young Sisters at 
once to staff the missions. “It is the hope of Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Newark,” she said, “that this small 
beginning, like many of ‘Mother Evangelista’s foun- 
dations, will grow and become an instrument for 
accomplishing greater good in the schools, hospitals, 
and other diversified missions conducted by the 
Order.” 


To provide study time for the student Sisters a 
special horarium has been planned. It includes two 
extended study periods daily. This is the daily order 
now in use: 


5:20 Rising 

6:20 Holy Mass 

7:45 Leave for school and classes 

12:00 Return from classes 
Vespers, Compline, Examen 
Lunch 
Noon recreation 
Matins, Lauds 

2:00-4:00 Study 
5:00 Spiritual reading 


5:30 Dinner 
Dishes and other charges 
6:45 Rosary 


7:00-8:00 Recreation 
Night Prayers 
8:00-10:00 Study 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 


“There is no need for us to reassert our feeling 
of certainty about the irreplaceable presence of re- 
ligious in a great many fields of the Catholic apos- 
tolate, above all in the fields of education, schools, 
and social work. The missionary work of the Church 
itself has been, for a long time now, almost incon- 
ceivable without the participation of the Sisters. 


“And even in a number of regions where the 
hierarchy is established, the work of the Sisters is 
indispensable for the proper organization of spir- 
itual care. Without their collaboration the Church 
probably would have had to renounce much of its 
progress and surrender many of its positions gained 
at the cost of hard work.... 


“But since you are an army of women conse- 
crated to God, offered to the Church in a spirit of 
permanent sacrifice, it is always suitable, and even 
sometimes necessary, that you periodically weigh 
your work in the balance and, on such occasions, 
re-evaluate certain ways of living and acting to see 
if they are still as useful and effective as they were 
in former times. 


“In order that ... religious life should not be 
endangered or impaired by your work of assistance 
to the sick, you must react against everything that 
is in opposition to the spirit of absolute and ever- 
lasting dedication to God... . 


“Assiduous assistance to the sick must derive in 
you from an intensely lived religious spirit... . 


“You must not overlook anything that might 
render you more capable of managing hospitals and 
especially of giving help to the sick. 


“To be a religious, even a perfect religious, is not 
sufficient for this task. It is also necessary to under- 
stand the indispensable technical ideas pertaining 
to new healing methods, the new use of instruments 
and the administration of new drugs... . 


“As we have recommended that you must accept 
nothing that might be harmful to the genuine re- 
ligious spirit, likewise we must warn you that at 
times various schedules and customs might render 
your work for the sick less easy and efficient. Su- 
periors must show wisdom and watchfulness in such 


matters. 

“If you strongly share in this faith and if, be- 
yond human faces .. . you can recognize Jesus in 
all the wards . . . you will not feel anymore the 


change from chapel to the ward, nor will there any 
longer be fear that the religious life i impairs nursing 
or that one is harmful to the other. . Beloved 
daughters, the Church and the Pope are counting on 
you: on your complete dedication, on your ability, 
and on your spirit of love.” 


Pius XII, “Address to Hospital Sisters,” April 24, 


from The Catholic Messenger (June 6, 1957), 
p. 7. 
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“1. One cannot help noticing a profound lack of 
comprehension of the religious life among many of 
the Jaity. This lack of understanding is a cause, and 
perhaps the most important cause, of the decrease 
in religious vocations. Normally, the call of God is 
heard only in a truly Christian climate where there 
is really intelligent understanding. 


“This lack of understanding comes, first, from 
a decrease of faith. Even those who believe in God 
do not recognize Him truly for what He is. Hence, 
they do not understand a life entirely given to Him; 
all the more reason for their not understanding the 
deep meaning of the contemplative life. 


“Lack of understanding is due also to inadequate 
preaching. For the faithful, even the fervent among 
them, to understand the beauty, the grandeur, and 
all the worth of the religious life, it is necessary to 
explain it to them. Otherwise, they would want cer- 
tain adaptations that would not conform at all to 
the essence of the religious life. 


“Consequently, we must listen only with prudence 
to the sentiments of the laity on the subject of an 
adapted renovation in the states of perfection. 


“But we must condemn the imprudence of cer- 
tain preachers who have exalted the sanctity of 
marriage to the point of depreciating perfect chas- 
tity, or have stressed the importance of earthly 
affairs so that they seemed to contemn, as being 
foreign to life, an activity that is entirely spiritual. 


“2. For all that, we must retain a certain num- 
ber of suggestions that originate with the laity. 


“First of all, let us note what concerns health. 
It happens that girls who enjoy rather good health 
before entering the convent are obliged to leave 
after a period, of Jong or short duration, in a sickly 
state of health that is really alarming. Lay persons 
make inquiries and are astonished when they learn 
that proper living conditions (sufficient sleep, nour- 
ishment, hygiene, physical and mental relaxation) 
which would make it possible for them to hold out, 
are not afforded to religious. This observation ap- 
plies especially to contemplatives. 


“The laity wish also that religious were more in 
touch with current events so that in their relations 
with the world they may exert a more real influence. 
This statement refers especially to religious vowed 
to teaching and the active apostolate; but it concerns 
also hospital Sisters and those in charge of hospices 
and asylums and even to contemplatives (in their 
correspondence and in their parlor contacts). We 
do recognize, however, that efforts toward adapta- 
tion have been made in a great number of religious 
institutes. 


“The laity are amazed at the individualism and 
lack of adaptation in certain works maintained by 
religious. For example, they would like to see es- 
tablished a greater coordination among the orphan- 
ages of one city or of the same region in order to 
specialize their activities for specific ends. They 
would like some works that no longer meet needs of 
today to be suppressed in order to make it possible 
to create others that would really meet these needs. 


“The laity regret the deflection of a certain num- 
ber of institutes which — though founded for the 
instruction or the service of the poor, and in general, 
for the popular milieu — have gradually turned to 
the more comfortable or wealthy classes. They sus- 
pect in such a deflection either money-bound inten- 
tions, or a certain human ambition. 


“They especially deplore the fact that some re- 
ligious—both men and women—ignore human and 
spiritual values. They have the impression that 
these religious are satisfied with the litera] observ- 
ance of the rule and traditional customs, without 
any concern to emphasize the rich endowments of 
their human nature or give enough importance to 
the spiritual life as such. Seculars have the impres- 
sion that, for some religious, conformity to horarium 
surpasses the obligations of charity and that devo- 
tions take the place of true devotion. 


“Actually, what the laity desire is a genuine re- 
ligious life, truly fervent and truly adapted. 


“3. To bring the laity to an understanding of 
what is essential] to religious life, it is useful to in- 


sist on the following points, by presenting them in a _ 


way adapted to the mentality of today. 


“The religious life is not gratification of choice 
granted to an élite for their own personal sanctifi- 
cation. Far less is it a refuge for timorous souls who 
shrink from the daily battle that must be waged in 
the world. It is the total gift of self in love, a pledge 
of the reality of the spiritual life and of the world 
to come, and in all its aspects, fraternal help ex- 
tended to all men. 


“Above all else, it is the gift of oneself to God in 
a type of life that makes it possible to belong to Him 
wholly and without reserve. Thus it is that we must 
speak of virginity, of poverty, or of obedience. The 
exigencies of the love of God and the need to give 
oneself totally are what explain the religious life. 


“Moreover, it is a pledge of the reality of the 
spiritual life. To have found happiness in God after 
having left all things proves that God exists and that 
the possession of God surpasses all earthly satisfac- 
tion. It is als® a pledge of the reality of the world 
to come, where there will be no union according to 
the flesh, but where men will be as angels of God; 
where there will be no property, but all will be in 
common and God will be all to all; where there will 
be no independent and selfish pursuits, but all will 
be one in love. 


“Finally, it is a service to humanity: a service 
of prayer and penance, especially in the contem- 
plative life; a service of the spiritual witness: vir- 
ginity assures the sanctity of marriage, effective 
poverty protects the sanctity of earthly possessions, 
unbroken obedience to superiors guarantees the ac- 
ceptance of the will of God in every day life; con- 
crete services, of education and instruction, of care 
of the sick and aid to all who are in need; and a 
service of the apostolate effected by religious in- 
struction and the guidance of different works or 
movements. 
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“There ought to be, in each diocese, days devoted 
to the religious life when sermons would be oriented 
in this direction for the greater good of all.” 


Trans. by Sister M. Julie, R.S.M., from Most Rev. A. 
Ancel, “Les Souhaits du Laicat pour une 
Renovation Adaptée,” Acta et Documenta 
Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfec- 
tionis (Rome, 1950), Vol. I, pp. 303-305. 


Journées d’Etudes, May, 1955. Initiative et Coordi- 
vation dans d’Action Hospitaliére et Sociale. 
Paris: . Secretariat National des Oeuvres 
Catholiques, Sanitaires et Social, 1955. 


This volume is one of the series of reports on 
study days and conferences held by the French 
union of religious engaged in nursing and social 
services. In these 1955 lectures one speaker exposes 
the defects of the sense of community engendered 
by a materialistic society. Another paper is an 
analysis of the sense of community founded on 
Christianity. This Christian concept rests on author- 
ity and on a social structure promoting the common 


_246—g00d and respecting the human person, the speaker 


shows. From these principles the succeeding papers 
raise questions about a desired regrouping of apos- 
tolie activities so as to serve the needs of the Church 
as a whole with the greatest efficiency. Speakers 
point out the dangers of a spirit of proprietorship 
and short-sightedness when the unity of the Church 
is not sufliciently grasped. They discuss group ac- 
tion within the framework of religious obedience. 
which is a means for coordination, at the same time 
as it engages the free action of each individual, who 
knows what he is doing and why he acts. 


Other reports issued by the national secretariat 
yvather together papers on problems of health and 
hospital services. The 1955 and 1956 collections are 
on somewhat specialized topics. 


The monthly bulletin issued by the association is 
published at S.N.O.C.S.S., 175, boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris 7. It is highly recommended to our 
readership. These publications are examples of the 
kind of literature to be opened up to the Sisters 
where the Everett recommendation on the instru- 
mental use of the French language is carried out. 


Rev. Augustinus Pugliese, “Annotationes,’” Moni- 
tor Ecclesiasticus, An. LXXXI, Series VII, 
Fasc. IV. Desclée and Company, 1956, pp. 
563-628. 


This article is an important commentary on the 
Apostoiic Constitution, Sedes Sapientiae. The author 
is one of the members of a commission assigned to 
the study of the application of the new legislation 
attached to the papal document. Monsignor Lar- 
raona, secretary of the Sacred Congregation for 
Religious, serves on this same commission and is 
on the editorial board of the journal in which the 
commentary appears. 


Sedes Sapientiae treats of the principles which 
should govern formation in the states of perfection. 


The purpose of the general statutes attached to the 
constitution is to achieve the formation of saintly, 
cultured, and highly trained priests, who are also 
professional men highly competent in speculative 
and practical matters. 


This thorough study by the commission of the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious is of special rele- 
vance to the Sister Formation conferences. The 
1957-58 topic for regional meetings includes the ap- 
plication of Sedes Sapientiae by analogy to the for- 
mation of Sisters in the juniorate. 


“A bishop has no ambition save to carry out his 
commission. ... And in our day he will make use 
of every good and honorable means, means which 
St. Paul would envy, if envy were possible in 
Heaven, to reach and guide and protect his flock: 
his periodic visits, his pastoral letters, the press, ra- 
dio, television, our modern means of communication. 


“What an opportunity this offers to a loyal lay 
apostolate, to share in the work of the Hierarchy of 
the Church. ... We cannot change the world, we are 
told. The Apostles changed the world. They did 
not convert the whole world, but their teaching and 
their example influenced the thinking and the con- 
duct of the whole civilized world. Not they but 
Christ living in them. ... No human power can 
withstand the grace of God. That grace, however, 
must work through men. The Creator of the uni- 
verse and all it contains can make an instrument of 
His grace more powerful, more explosive for good 
than the hydrogen bomb for evil.” 


Rt. Rev. Patrick C. Brennan, Vicar General, Ad- 
dress at the Installation of Most Rev. Robert 
F. Joyce, bishop of Burlington. 


“With your cultural background you have the 
intellectual tools to appraise your generation and 
to contribute to its betterment. Do not be ashamed 
to be called an intellectual. A rather strange phe- 
nomenon in America is a distrust of intellectualism. 
... Today the mental lazy bones, the imbecilic seeker 
after security, the earthy hedonist calls the intel- 
lectual an egg-head. Even on campuses if a young 
man cultivates a fine appreciation of the value of 
words, he is frowned upon as being a bit abnormal! 
or self-centered. Of course, the attitude is born of 
an inherent sense of inferiority and mental laziness, 
which tries to justify itself in mocking the man 
whose superiority only emphasizes the shame of the 
mocker. 


“May I exhort you... to seek vour places among 
the thinkers of your times. Do not blush to be called 
an intellectual. Rather be ashamed not to be one. 
And bring the principles, the unalterable truths you 
have learned into your lives. ‘Choose knowledge 
rather than gold. For wisdom is better than all the 
most precious things and whatsoever may be desired 
cannot be compared to it.’ 


“Remember, too, your education is a patrimony. 
Share it with your fellow men. Do not hoard your 
knowledge. Use it for the betterment of mankind 
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and of yourself. A solon of yore told us, ‘Knowledge 
is not only meant to be gained by us, but to be put 
to good use by us.’ Remember, too, there is nothing 
so useless as a brain without purpose or objective. 
... Your education can and should enrich your life, 
if you use it well. A final admonition from St. 
Gregory the Great: ‘Knowledge without life makes 
one arrogant; life without knowledge makes one 
useless.’ ” 


Most Rev. Russell J. McVinney, bishop of Provi- 
dence, “An Intellectual Approach to Life,” 
Commencement Address at Manhattan col- 
lege, June 11, 1957. 


Pius XII, “The Apostolic Constitution, Sedes Sa- 
pientiae,”’ Reprint from The Pope Speaks 
Magazine. 12 pp. 

Copies of this reprint are available from The 
Pope Speaks, 3622-12th St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Single copies are 25 cents. On quantity orders the 
price schedule is 25-99 copies, 15 cents each; 100-499 
copies, 10 cents each; 500-1999 copies, 8 cents each; 
and 2000 and over, 6 cents each. This document has 
been called “fa revolutionary advance in the Church’s 
legislation which bids fair to rank with the monu- 
mental pieces of legislation that have left a tre- 
mendous mark on the Church’s development.” 


“Congressus Nationalis Perfectionis et Apostola- 
tus,” Commentarium pro Religiosis et Mis- 
sionariis, XXXV (Fasc. VI, 1956), 375-380. 


A Congress on Perfection and the Apostolate was 
held in Spain from Sept. 23 to Oct. 3, 1956, under 
the sponsorship of CONFER, the Confederation of 
Religious. Extraordinary in many ways, this event 
marked the first active collaboration in Spain be- 
tween secular and religious priests in such a 
Congress. The initiative for the collaboration came 
from petitions of the priests themselves. The Sacred 
Congregation for Religious, viewing the requests 
favorably, negotiated with the Spanish hierarchy on 
the question and set up the framework for the new 
Congress. As an outcome, the Congress was organ- 
ized vertically, to provide national congresses of the 
higher superiors of the various states of perfection; 
and horizontally, to create federations of persons 
devoted to a common apostolate, such as social work 
or education. 


The Congress gave thought to what was meant 
by renovation and adaptation — or keeping up to 
date — as proposed by the Roman Congress of 1950. 
It was stated that this goal involves spiritual re- 
newal in religious life, and the making of changes 
to conform to present circumstances. It also re- 
quires cooperation among religious groups. There 
is special need of collaboration among religious, 
secular priests, and Catholic Action groups, in some 
cases under the direction of the Holy See, and in 
what belongs to the local apostolate, under the 
bishops. This last type of collaboration was said to 
be especially necessary for the good of apostolic 
works in which many groups have a share. Differ- 
ences among religious persons in a common aposto- 


late, such as education, were said to be unnatural, 
absurd, dangerous and harmful. 


In addition to general sessions the CONFER 
division for religious women held separate meetings 
for superiors and for mistresses of novitiates and 
juniorates. 


CONFER’s entire program was evaluated as 
marked by depth and breadth; by extensive partici- 
pation, including delegates of the Holy See, members 
of the Spanish hierarchy, men and women religious, 
and secular priests; by an unusual number of writ- 
ten communications in advance of the Congress. To 
promote unity during the sessions a daily news sheet 
was circulated. 


Among the outcomes were listed renovation and 
a new sense of the need for union in all kinds of 
ministries, under the dual authority of the Holy See 
and the bishops. Participants frankly examined the 
defects in formation and the factors hindering the 
apostolate and proposed some remedies. Practical 
resolutions were tentatively offered, such as setting 
up a schoo] of spirituality annexed to a Faculty of 
Theology; issuing a publication for religious en- 
gaged in formation; providing for more extensive 
teaching of Catholic social doctrine; and organizing 
a research center for religious where information 
and statistics might be collected and disseminated. 


Xavier Leon-Dufour, 8.J., Concordance of the Syn- 
optic Gospels. Trans. Robert J. O’Connell, 
S.J. New York: Desclée and Co., 1957. 21 pp. 
in 7 colors. $2.00. 


André Parrot, The Temple of Jerusalem. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. 112 pp. $2.75. 


These books are offered as supplementary aids 
to the study of Scriptures. The Concordance, con- 
sisting of charts interpreted by keys, aims to help 
situate each gospel passage in its literary context 
and to give suggestions for comparative study. Par- 
allels are built on topics, not words. The author is 
a professor of exegesis on the theological faculty of 
Enghien, Belgium. 


He defends his method against the objection that 
it is somewhat complex in a recent explanatory ar- 
ticle: ‘Pour approfondir les évangiles synoptiques: 
un nouvel instrument de travail,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique, 79 (Mars, 1957), 296-302. He recom- 
mends the charts for beginners in scriptural studies 
and explains in detail the use of his plan. 


The volume by Parrot is a simplified example of 
Biblical archaeology. The “standard works and im- 
portant studies” in the short bibliography would not 
be accessible outside of specialized libraries, nor 
within the competence of the beginning student. 
The book itself shares the scholarly tone of its 
sources, while remaining a simple and interesting 
= tool in connection with Old Testament 
studies. 


The Everett Report proposes the placing of 
Scripture courses in the canonical year of the Sis- 
ter’s program. 


~pitie 
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Diurnal. The Hours of the Day of the Roman Brevi- 
ary, according to the Recent Decrees. New 
York: Desclée and Company, 1956. 


Prepared expressly for the Little Sisters of the 
Assumption, this Latin-English Diurnal is offered 
for consideration for other Sisterhoods and for the 
private use of individuals. All of the hours of the 
Divine Office, except Matins, are included. Since 
the book is not primarily for those under canonical 
obligation to recite the Office, it has been possible 
to introduce the new simplified rubrics. The re- 
stored liturgy of Holy Week, according to the No- 
vember, 1955, decree, and the office of the newer 
feasts are contained in the volume or its supplement. 


Latin and English are used throughout. Those 
who prefer English prose translations to versified 
forms of the hymns will be pleased with the prose 
versions chosen for this manual. This book is another 
admirable effort towards bringing the prayer-life of 
the Church to the Sisterhoods in a form adapted to 
particular needs. 

@ 


Sister Elizabeth Ann, LH.M., “Cost Differentials 
and Sources of Revenue in the Expansion of 
Parochial Schools,” Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege Research Newsletter, II (Feb., 1957), 
1-19. 


Sister Elizabeth Ann, Immaculate Heart college. 
Los Angeles, raises the problem of financing the 
education of religious teachers in the present period 
of expanding enrollments. She shows the relation 
of this problem to the major one of securing quali- 
fied lay teachers and meeting their salary needs. 
This study offers the results of a survey of teacher 
supply, and four plans for determining costs when 
lay teachers are adequately paid. The plans vary on 
class size, Sister and lay teacher ratio, and average 
salaries, but none are far from approximately ideal 
conditions. Father Neil McCluskey says only such 
“bold planning and imaginative thinking” as this 
study shows will make it possible to keep the present 
proportion (55-60 per cent) of Catholic children in 
parochial elementary schools. He reports on the ar- 
ticle in “How to Find and Pay Teachers,” America, 
XCII (April 27, 1957), 121-124. 


Adequate emphasis in Sister education on Church 
history, including the history of American Catho- 
licism, with a view t« the informed exercise of 
social prudence was one of the recommendations of 
the Everett Curriculum Report. In the Foundations 
of Education course outline of the same Report it 
was suggested that the Catholic school be studied 
within the framework of the American pluralistic 
system. The following scholarly works, briefly 
noted, offer special contributions to these lines of 
emphasis so appropriate to a Sister’s education. 

Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis, American Catholicism. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
210 pp. 


Taking the position that ecclesiastical and secular 
history should not be treated as two self-contained 


subjects, the author shows the story of the Catholic 
Church in America as involved in the general history 
of the country. He gives attention to the problems 
and contributions of Catholics from Colonial times 
to the present, without passing over their deficien- 
cies, especially in intellectual leadership. The ob- 
jective character of the study is a model approach 
for improving Catholic-Protestant relations, in ed- 
ucation and in social and political life. 


Catholic Church, U.S.A. Ed. Rev. Louis J. Putz. 
Chicago: Fides Publishing Co., 1956. 415 
pp. $5.95. 


The Catholic Church in the United States is 
herein examined under the headings of her history, 
structure, inner-workings, regional diversity, life 
and influence, with particular reference to the 
American cultural and economic climate. Either as 
a source book for facts, or for thought-provoking 
views on those facts, the volume is of value to seri- 
ous readers who wish to see Catholicism in national 
and international perspective. 


The Role of the Independent School in American 
Democracy. A series of addresses delivered 
at Marquette University’s 75th Anniversary 
Conference May 8, 9, and 10, 1956. Milwau- 
kee: Marquette University Press, 1956. 146 
pp. 


Not only tax-supported education but schools 
operating without dependence on financial aid from 
the government are making a real contribution not 
only to the Churches but to American society, the 
writers of this symposium show, from the view- 
points of historians, philosophers, theologians, legal 
scholars, editors and educators. Problems and issues 
confronting the religious school in a pluralistic so- 
ciety are frankly discussed, and a plea made that 
“evidence, not epithets” be used in any consideration 
of differences. 


Church and Society, Catholic Social and Political 
Thought and Movements, 1789-1950. Ed. 
Rev. Joseph N. Moody (New York: Arts, 
Inc., 1953). 


Pius XI once called adaptability the “fifth mark 
of the Church,” and its history is a splendid testi- 
mony of its capacity to meet the problem of change 
while retaining its essential doctrine. Never were 
the forces of change so profound and so menacing 
as in the past 150 years. The industrial develop- 
ments created a new technological civilization in 
which the social question assumed explosive propor- 
tions; and the desire of ordinary men to participate 
in government created pressures that everywhere 
destroyed the political and social arrangements of 
the Old Regimes. 


Catholics were severely handicapped in dealing 
with these new problems, for the issues stemming 
from the Reformation, the expansion of science and 
the Enlightenment had only been partially resolved. 
These handicaps help to explain what Pius XI 
called the “great scandal of the nineteenth century. 
the loss of the European working class to the faith” ; 
it also accounts in part for the fact that most of the 
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popular movements of the age turned against the 
Church. 


Despite initial set-backs, individua] Catholics 
labored to work out a social and political program 
that would preserve the essential tradition and meet 
the new problems. Ultimately their efforts met with 
success and were approved by Pope Leo XIII and 
his successors. 


This story is recounted in the present volume. 
The problem is viewed from the national angle, with 
each major country in Europe and the New World 
treated separately, so that the local conditions can 
be taken into account. Each section has been as- 
signed to some one who should have special com- 
petence in his field, and although there may be some 
subjectivity of interpretation, the book as a whole 
gives a panorama of the difficulties, defeats and 
triumphs of modern Catholics in meeting the crises 
of our time. 

@ 


“It may not be amiss to present... a general idea 
of the curricular proposals which have been made 
for the collegiate education of Sisters. This is not 
to suggest that the Everett Report is merely a set 
of curricular patterns. It is also a detailed factual 
account of what is called ‘The Situation in Sister- 
Formation,’ a careful analysis of how the objectives 
in the education of Sisters are to be realized within 
the context of an integrated formation-program and 
of how thev differ from those for lay students, and 
a realistic discussion of some problems in the or- 
ganization and administration of Sister-Education 
programs. Much of this will stand, whatever is 
thought of the curricular specifics. 


“It was by design that the major portion of the 
report is devoted to an analysis of what the various 
fields of learning can and should contribute to the 
education of Sisters, and to some tentative sugges- 
tions of specific course offerings in each... . 


“Although a number of communities have al- 
ready adopted the basic curriculum as a whole, and 
a number of others have instituted modifications of 
existing patterns in consequence of the Everett rec- 
ommendations, the official demonstration centers in 
the beginning of the project will be the College of 
Saint Teresa in Winona, Minnesota, and the Provi- 
dence Sisters’ Institutional Branch of Seattle Uni- 
versity. 


“The fourteen high points summarized below 
were chosen by the representatives of the demon- 
stration centers themselves as the noteworthy fea- 
tures common to the two demonstration curricula. 
They were also common to most of the patterns pro- 
posed by the workshop participants. In this genera] 
sense, therefore, we may say that among the im- 
portant features of an ideal Sister-Education pro- 
gram recommended at Everett are the following: 


“1. Special sequences in philosophy and theology: 
These aim at presenting both sciences with respect 
for their own order, integrity, and mutual relation- 
ships. Both in the quantity and in the nature of the 
work given, the course sequences have been specially 


devised to meet the needs of young religious who 
are progressing through postulancy, novitiate and 
juniorate simultaneously with their progression 
through the ordinary stages of a college program. 
There was no thought of trving to achieve a com- 
pressed seminary program or to produce feminine 
clerics. On the other hand, in planning the philoso- 
phy and theology sequences, there was serious rec- 
ognition of the fact that these religious students, 
upon completion of their training, would in some 
way go out to represent the Church. and would 
legitimately be expected to have more ability than 
the Javman to explain Catholic doctrine and to de- 
fend and apply the perennial philosophy of the 
schools. There was, finally, a controlling belief that 
the same subjects which the Church has designated 
as of supreme utility in nourishing the spiritual life 
of candidates for the priesthood, would, in analogous 
manner, fulfill this purpose for voung Sisters. Hence 
the total amount of work in these two fields, namely 
37 semester hours in the Saint Teresa program and 
56 quarter hours in the Providence program, is 
greater than what is usually required of lav students. 
but it seemed minimal in view of the objectives. 


444 


2. The several modes of knowing and the di- 
vision of the sciences to be taught and exemplified 
through the whole of the curriculum: Because of 
the homogeneity of the student body involved in a 
Sister Formation program. the singleness of pur- 
pose which could be maintained in their training. 
and the distinct possibility that Sisters’ communi- 
ties will come increasingly to devote their best 
college teachers to the training of Sister students, 
it seems feasible to propose not only that every 
teacher should have a philosophical grasp of meth- 
ods and meanings in his own discipline, but that 
these understandings by various facultv members 
he unified among themselves and taught to the stu- 
dent body. It is felt that such understanding would 
not only improve imstruction itself and furnish 
motivation — perhaps the only really fundamental 
motivation — for acquiring a liberal education, but 
would be of special interest and advantage to stu- 
dents themselves precisely in the area of knowledges- 
and-their-communication. 

“3. Emphasis on and unity in the presentation 
of great ideas: What would be achieved above from 
the side of method and of what are coming to be 
-alled meta-disciplines, would be achieved on the 
side of content if a common philosophy among the 
faculty enabled them to work out and to transmit 
a basic conceptual unity. It was felt, of course, that 
it would be highly desirable, in the course of a lib- 
eral education, for the great ideas whose discovery 
and development almost make up our culture, to be 
taught systematically and as such. It was also rec- 
ognized, however, that there is a proper context 
within which each of these ideas must be presented, 
together with the evidence from which it can arise. 
The unification and the emphasis on such concepts. 
with real penetration into their depth in successive 
classes, could nevertheless take place if a given fac- 
ulty had previously been granted an opportunity 
to reach agreement and to do some planning for the 
curriculum as a whole. This would obviously require 
more philosophical training and a more unified 
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philosophical training than can be presumed to be 
had by an ordinary faculty in a Catholic college. 
The two demonstration centers propose to make up 
for this in the one case (Providence center) by ed- 
ucating an entire faculty specifically for the Sister 
Formation program, and in the second case (College 
of Saint Teresa) by a series of faculty seminars of 
a philosophical character, and by the addition to the 
staff of a philosopher to aid in and to direct the 
planning of this part of the program. 


“4. Foreign language used instrumentally 
through the curriculum: This rather daring pro- 
posal has two aims — to make the first year of the 
study of modern language intensive enough to per- 
mit the student to begin thereafter to use it in simple 
reading ‘and conversation, and to open up to the 
students an entire foreign literature in each of the 
other subject-matter areas, by requiring in each 
course during succeeding years that there should be 
some reading in the single language prescribed for 
all. This too will require careful faculty training 
and preparation, and certainly much work in the 
selection and perhaps adaptation of reading ma- 
terials. Again it was thought that this experiment 
could be carried out in a Sister Formation program 
more easily than with a more heterogenous student 
body. 


“5. Major responsibility for certain areas as- 
signed to a co-curriculum: The planners felt that 
since the college program would be spread over five 
years, to allow for the exclusively religious studies in 
the second or canonical-novitiate year, there would 
be no need to offer credit for every kind of work 
given, either from the standpoint of amassing hours 
or motivating attendance and participation. Since 
attendance and cooperation would be assured from 
this unique student group, there could be a looser 
organization, permitting a maximum of flexibility 
and creativity and aiming directly at the formation 
of the cultured tastes and habits of a lifetime. The 


areas in which it was thought that co-curriculum 
could be more effective than traditional credit 
courses were: art, music, speech, drama, literature 


in the sense of wide personal reading, foreign- 
language conversation, the practical arts, and physi- 
cal education. 


6. Common general education for Sisters in the 
various professions: The active works in which Sis- 
ters, whether in our own country or on the missions, 
commonly engage are teaching, hospital work and 
social work. Although the Ford grant was obtained 
originally to devise a more ideal program in teacher 
education, ‘more ideal’ was conceived in terms of 
‘more solidly and broadly liberal’ and less narrowly 
and superficially devoted to the accumulating of 
merely technical information and skills. This need 
exists for nurses and social workers as well, so that 
it was felt that by emphasizing basic elements com- 
mon to these three social service professions the 
general education portion of the curriculum could 
be taken by all the young Sisters together, with 
obvious advantages for the strengthening of instruc- 
tional programs and cultural unity in a community. 
It was not clear at the beginning of the summer how 


long the three groups could be kept together, but by 
the end of the discussions one of the demonstration 
centers had worked out a pattern in which all but a 
‘professional quarter’ and a single course in the last 
year would be common to the three kinds of stu- 
dents. It might be pointed out here that experts 
in nursing education have agreed that Sisters so 
trained would immediately assume clear and undis- 
puted leadership in this branch of the hospital field. 


“7. Common general education for elementary 
and secondary teachers: The same reasoning which 
called for a basic liberal arts foundation for all 
Sisters, as well as a common program in the psy- 
chological and social sciences underlying the three 
social service professions, was extended to elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers. It was said at the 
workshop that the elementary teacher has, if any- 
thing, a greater need for a sound general education, 
because of the varied and varying nature of her 
work, and for her own cultural development and 
professional contacts. It is recognized, of course, 
that in the professional semester or quarter given 
by the two demonstration centers, as well as in the 
more specialized education courses taken beyond the 
first degree, there would be differentiations in cur- 
riculum study and methodology for the two levels, 
but the Everett group was determined that such 
differentiation would not take place at the expense 
of the Sisters’ personal cultural and intellectual 
growth. To put it very simply —we thought of 
educating both generalists and specialists for our 
schools, according to need, but not of deliberately 
making any second-class teachers. 


“8. Planning through the fifth year: Since the 
Everett planners did their work against a back- 
ground of a year’s research by Sister Xaveria and 
Sister Mary Emil, who visited 125 teaching com- 
munities in the United States, they were well aware 
that the goal of degree training for all beginning 
teachers was still far from being universally at- 
tained. On the other hand, no one familiar with 
contemporary thought and progress in teacher edu- 
cation can fuil to realize that the fifth year of 
academic preparation, already established and ac- 
cepted as a goal for permanent certification require- 
ments, will surely be required of us in many states 
before too many years hence. (It is already required 
in three.) There was danger, therefore, on the one 
hand of confronting the communities with what 
would seem to them a fantastically unrealistic pro- 
posal, and on the other hand of constructing a so- 
called ideal program which was already out of date. 
It was decided, therefore, to exercise what seemed 
to us intellectual honesty as well as practical real- 
ism, by planning a five-academic-year program 
which would permit taking a degree after the fourth 
year, and which would allow communities to give 
fifth-year training in successive summer schools. 
The details of the fifth year were not spelled out, 
precisely because the general effort of the curricu- 
lum project was to provide the common base upon 
which specialized work in the academic major or 
concentration in a specific professional area could 
be built. The fifth year therefore would probably 
be divided between the enrichment of an academic 
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major and professional subjects. All of the other 
curricular proposals must be viewed with this fact 
in mind. 


“9. Psychology and social science presented as 
a general-education background for teaching, nurs- 
ing, and social work: It was felt that if the many 
hours devoted to professional or pre-professional 
training in the areas above, in the ordinary under- 
graduate program, were analyzed as to their con- 
tent, the great bulk of this content would be seen to 
fall in the fields of psychology or sociology. It was 
thought, therefore, that the ideas involved in this 
content could be imparted with much more force and 
penetration, and in a logical sequence which would 
eliminate endless repetition and some superficiality 
of treatment, if they were pulled back into their 
parent sciences taught in order and as wholes. The 
psychological and sociological sciences so presented 
would be truly liberal subjects — whose liberalizing 
character would not be deleteriously affected by the 
fact that they had been chosen with professional 
intent. The specific teacher-training or ‘education’ 
courses were therefore reduced, in both demonstra- 
tion programs, to two blocks, namely ‘Foundations 
of Education’ and ‘Curriculum and Directed Teach- 
ing.’ 


“10. Professional education postponed to the end 
of the program and built on a liberal base: This 
point has already been explained. It is interesting 
to note here, however, that the all-institutional re- 
sponsibility for teacher education, to which so much 
lip service is paid and which is so difficult to realize 
in actual situations, was in a sense achieved and 
blueprinted in the Everett curriculum. The report 
includes a complete syllabus of a ‘Foundations of 
Education’ course actually constructed with the co- 
operation of participants representing the disci- 
plines of philosophy, theology, sociology, psychology 
and history, and indicating which specific points will 
be covered within ‘parent’ sciences, and which will 
be organized as residual or highly specialized ma- 
terial into the single theoretical course in profes- 
sional education. 


“11. Sequence of courses related to the human 
person: Since the program was planned carefully 
for students who would embark in the second year 
upon one of the most intense and important spir- 
itual experiences possible, a canonical novitiate, it 
was thought that in addition to the religion courses 
of the first year, no effort should be spared to give 
the postulant an understanding of herself on all 
levels, biological, psychological and philosophical, so 
that she might bring to the novitiate a rather exact 
grasp of the nature on which grace is expected to 
build. The freshman year, therefore, includes a se- 
quence in general and human biology, philosophy of 
man and scientific psychology. An academic gain 
is seen in teaching these courses in this proximity, 
so that foundations can be laid and overlappings 
eliminated. 


“12. A ‘configuration’ of course work in the be- 
havioral sciences: It was one of the primary and 
initial purposes of the workshop to explore the re- 
sources in our moral doctrine for grounding, unify- 


ing, and motivating the various social sciences in 
such a manner that the entire complex of learnings 
in this area would function as a whole in the solving 
of human problems and the promotion of social wel- 
fare. It seemed that if any school system could pro- 
vide motives and guide lines for constructive social 
action, our own could do so, and that perhaps the 
greatest challenge in our curriculum planning was 
to devise a teacher training program which would 
impress on the instructors of four million American 
children a deep sense of social responsibility and 
some knowledge of how to proceed in the discharge 
of such responsibility. This, it seemed, was a clear 
duty laid upon us by the social encyclicals of the 
popes. The block of studies suggested in social 
science was called a configuration rather than a 
major, minor, or concentration in order to avoid the 
technical complications which surround these terms, 
and also in order to bring out the idea of reciprocal 
illumination of these subjects not only among them- 
selves, but by moral philosophy and theology, by 
social and general psychology and even biology, and 
by historical and humanistic insights deliberately 
brought to bear upon them. The concept of behav- 
ioral science, deliberately constructed in our day to 
designate the goal of such a unification of these 
studies as could be effective in the solution of man’s 
problems, is surely not one which should be left to 
empiricists and positivists. In our tradition, be- 
havioral science could only be understood as the 
entire group of sciences which tell us how man acts 
and why he acts; and the normative sciences which 
establish how he should act are no less scientific in 
the broad sense than any of the others. We adopted 
the term then with the conviction that the Catholic 
college has a right to it, so understood, and that the 
Catholic college has perhaps been somewhat remiss 
in utilizing and developing the intellectual resources 
at its disposal. 


“13. Contemporaneity: This is separately listed 
as a high point because Sister Formation Confer- 
ence research (particularly the Vocation Survey 
made by Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., and reported in the 
Fall, 1956, Sister Formation BPulletin) stresses a 
need for Sisters to be informed on today’s world. 
The first discussions of the workshop, moreover, 
were concerned with new horizons or the problems 
and institutions of tomorrow, for which teacher 
education programs should offer preparation. In 
every case there was emphasized a need for a knowl- 
edge of contemporary social science and natural 
science, for current history and for contemporary 
literature. The Everett plan attempts to provide for 
this need by basic courses in sociology, economics 
and politics, based upon our own social institutions, 
by a course in social geography and two courses in 
national and international issues, by twentieth cen- 
tury history, by special treatment of modern mathe- 
matics and recent advances in physical science, and 
by attention to modern music, literature, and art, 
in the co-curriculum. 


“14. Specially constructed courses: Interdisci- 
plinary offerings were suggested in social geogra- 
phy, national and international issues, philosophy 
of character, and foundations of education. It is to 
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be hoped that one or both of the demonstration cen- 
ters will make syllabi and texts available for the use 
of other communities. The special ‘Curriculum and 
Directed Teaching’ block will likewise constitute a 
new course which will be watched with interest by 
other institutions. 


“The quick overview just presented of salient 
points in the proposals made at Everett is of course 
no substitute for a reading of the report in its sys- 
tematic presentation by various participants. Indi- 
vidual suggestions can hardly be evaluated without 
a consideration of their reasons and background. It 
should also be noticed, in fairness, that the report 
presents varying points of view on some minor 
topics. 


“In a more general sense, however, Everett sug- 
gests to all of us that we may ask whether real and 
solid curriculum planning is presently too confined 
to individual institutions, and whether we have 
made the best possible use of our facilities for coop- 
erative work. We may ask whether we have been 
serious about requiring all departments in a college 
to take some responsibility in teacher education, 


252—whether we have tried earnestly enough to offer 


something better in criticizing the specific demands 
of state teacher certification requirements. We may 
ask whether we have dismissed behavioral science 
too quickly as either dangerous human engineering 
or as already contained in our offerings in a better 
way. We might perhaps look again at the ideal time 
for the introduction of a college student to philoso- 
phy, and in some cases we might re-examine a con- 
viction that it is impossible to give college level 
instruction in philosophy and theology in proper 
sequence to undergraduates. Everett suggests that 
perhaps the co-curriculum could be taken more seri- 
ously everywhere, and that it may contain answers 
to the problem of providing for the superior student. 
Everett asks whether we really think that students 
as students can use the foreign language they learn. 
It asks whether the amount of general education 
which is necessary to make a cultured man must be 
estimated from the side of content and information 
as well as from the side of a number of disciplines, 
and it inquires whether such content should be as- 
sumed to remain static in quantity from era to era. 
It inquires whether there are some subjects of which 
we cannot afford to have the generality of our edu- 
cated persons to be ignorant — even at the expense 
of re-thinking the proportions of general and spe- 
cialized education in our curricular requirements. 
For every college or university which educates un- 
dergraduate Sisters, Everett raises the question 
whether such education should be fitted to them and 
whether it should be better.” 


Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., “Sister Formation Cur- 
riculum Workshop,” College Newsletter XX 
(Jan., 1957), 6-9. 


The Living Language Course (100 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, 13) offers home-study aids for 
learning of modern languages. The records and ac- 
companying conversation manual follow the method 
developed in the U. S. army. Community education 


committees might find these lessons an inexpensive 
means of providing in-service helps for Sisters on 
the missions. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Cornell Experimental 
Program for the Preparation of Elementary 
Teachers. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University, 
1956. 


This report of the Cornell program explains and 
evaluates a project for meeting “the professional 
needs of liberal arts graduates for elementary teach- 
ing, including professional knowledge and student 
teaching at various levels of elementary education.” 
The program is of the seminar-internship type with 
no conventional courses. Liberal arts graduates 
spend time in observing and teaching in selected 
schools. The problems they discover are brought 
up in seminar sessions for discussion with members 
of the University staff, supervising teachers and 
other specialists. 


By means of the seminars the total amount of 
time devoted to any one phase of teacher education 
in the Experimental Program is considerably less 
than in any institution which provides a course to 
meet each need of the elementary teacher. 


Test results provide objective evidence that these 
students from liberal arts courses have as much or 
more professional knowledge than those who have 
had four years of preparation for teaching in the 
elementary schools. Directors of the testing con- 
clude “that after 16 years of classroom instruction 
by a great variety of teachers .. . these young peo- 
ple had absorbed more philosophy, principles, and 
methods of teaching than we normally assumed.” 


Certification to teach has been granted to the 
Cornell Program students in many states. Gradu- 
ates are immediately eligible to teach in New York, 
New Jersey or California. Some states have found 
it possible to accept the seminar instruction as an 
equivalent of the usual program of conventional 
courses. 


The SF Everett Curriculum meets the problem 
of professional preparation by the “Foundations of 
Education” course given in a single block at the end 
of the teacher’s program of studies. Test results 
from students in the Cornell experiment confirm the 
opinion that professional training can best be built 
on a liberal arts background. 


Sister Mary Gertrude, 0.8.U., Ursulines in Train- 
ing (Toledo, Ohio, 1956). 172 pp. single 
copy, $1.50. 


A stimulating example of the blending of the 
traditional and the up-to-date, this study presents 
a section from the “Counsels of St. Angela Merici” 
at the opening of each chapter, followed by practical 
applications conformable to modern customs. Stress 
on the virtues from which courtesies appropriately 
rise is a safeguard against artificiality in the con- 
tent, which extends to such matters as mental health 
and community living. 
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The chapters have grown out of socialized dis- 
cussions, when such questions were raised as, ‘““What 
should a Sister do when... .?” Interesting “Sug- 
gested Activities” incorporated in the manual offer 
a guide to instruction and to active participation 
through talks, solution of problem situations, and 
written exercises. Apt quotations from books in the 
bibliography enrich the chapters and give variety 
to the presentation. 


As St. Thomas Aquinas gave encouragement to 
the development of the intellectual life, so another 
saint gives approval to the view that Sisters should 
be prepared for the work in which they are to serve 
God. 


Most Rev. Karl J. Altar, archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, in commending the work as “practical experi- 
ence reduced to writing,” notes that it should be of 
value to other religious groups as well as to those 
under the patronage of St. Angela. 


“I wish at once to register my approval for 
higher studies and deeper spiritu«] formation. How 
that can be accomplished may safely be left to the 
Communities themselves. Extending the period from 
entrance to teaching would seem to be the simplest 
way. Religious women have changed but little in 
their formation practices during the past century, 
while conditions calling for changes and adaptations 
have occurred all over the world. Religious commu- 
nities were all modern and up to date when founded, 
but in too many cases they fell behind the times, 
despite occasional prods from recent Popes. 


“We are all inclined to exaggerate the evil con- 
sequences if a parish has to wait another year for 
a school, or a school for another Sister. Certain 
communities of men with long training periods are 
generally considered to be setting the pace in higher 
education on this Continent. Will anyone venture 
to say that their efficiency would be equally high if 
lower standards were set for their subjects, or 
shorter courses provided? And withal, they have 
more vocations than other Orders. 


“God speed the day when all our teaching Sisters, 
with their marvellous capacity for self-sacrifice and 
fortitude, will have the facilities and the will to be- 
come both great scholars and great saints.” 


Most Rev. J. H. MacDonald, archbishop of Edmon- 
ton, Canada, August 28, 1956. 


“His Eminence [Valerio Cardinal Valeri] then 
addressed the assembly [students at Regina Mundi 
for opening of the academic year] . . . He mentioned 
his recent visits to Brazil and to Spain, where con- 
gresses of religious have been held, and remarked 
that at Madrid Rev. Father Dezza [president of 
Regina Mundi] had commented with his usual 
competence on the Pontifical Constitution Sedes 
Sapientiae . .. The Cardinal next spoke to each sec- 
tion in turn... To the English section he made the 
remark that the United States gives the idea of 
strength, of a nation in the fullness of development, 
not only scientific and technical, but moral and spir- 
itual as well. Inseparable from the idea of the 


Church in the States is the thought of the Sisters, 
and the Sisters immediately give the idea of a total 
consecration to God. In conclusion, His Eminence 
reminded us that the study of philosophy and the- 
ology must be joined to union with God. A good 
theologian is at prayer at his writing table and at 
work when he prays. Study without prayer is 
nothing. Humility must be the basis of all, and joy 
must permeate our lives. He ended with this charm- 
ing saying, ‘A Sister radiating joy is the best sales- 
lady for the religious life.’ ” 
“Opening of the Academic Year, 1956-1957,” Pon- 
tifictum Institutum, “Regina Mundi,” No. 5 
(1956), pp. 5-6. 


“Whereas, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in 
his counsel to teaching Sisters urges their training 
in personal, moral and spiritual perfection and 
whereas, the Holy Father likewise stresses the need 
for preparing religious teachers in a manner that 
corresponds in quality and academic degrees to that 
demanded by secular accrediting agencies, be it 
resolved: That this Fourth National Meeting of 
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periors, general and provincial, that no teacher be 

sent into a classroom until she is prepared reli- 

giously, educationally and professionally for her 

important responsibility of instructing and guiding 

vouth.” 

Proceedings Franciscan Educational Conference, 
XXXVI (Washington, D. C.: Capuchin Col- 
lege, 1955), 259. 


“The denger had a common origin: the insuffi- 
ciency, even more, the imbalance, the lack of solidity 
in the intellectual, moral and religious education of 
youth, even that of young girls, and consequently 
the almost total lack of a true social formation for 
women. 


“The remedy at once appears evident: to com- 
plete, to balance all this education on its funda- 
mental bases. . . . She [Marie-Eugenie de Jesus] 
would wish for her daughters a broad culture, which 
would include language and literature, arithmetic 
and geography, the history of peoples and the na- 
tural sciences, the history of the Church, the light 
of philosophy, the beauties of art, and above all, 
religious instruction; by developing more than im- 
agination and sentiment such culture ought to edu- 
cate the intelligence in truth and in faith and lead 
the will to good, to renunciation and sacrifice, in 
order to form the character of the Christian woman 
—full of strength and wisdom, of courtesy and 
candor, of good repute and activity.” 

Pius XII, “To the Ladies of the Assumption,”’ May 
19, 1946, in Les Enseignements Pontificauz, 
L’Education (New York: Desclée Co., Inc. 
1956), p. 93. 


“... Christianity does not envisage as its goal 
a pure spiritualism, which would be inhuman. The 
perfect Christian is also a perfect man, for no one 
was more fully a man than the Man-God, Jesus 
Christ Himself. 
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“The total gift of oneself to God is unquestion- 
ably a spiritual act; but it must be validated in the 
reality of human life, over a period of hours, days, 
and years. 


“Neither does Christianity recognize any domain 
in the universe which God could not enter. The 
Church has rejected any form of Manichean dual- 
ism: ‘Brethren,’ says the Apostle Paul, ‘whatever 
things are true, whatever lovable, whatever of good 
repute, if there be any virtue, if anything worthy 
of praise, think upon these things’ (Phil. 4, 8). And 
he speaks his mind even more clearly, in the well- 
known, classic formula: ‘For all things are yours 
... and you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.’ (1 
Cor. 3, 22-23) .” 


Pius XII, “The Church and Culture,” The Pope 
Speaks, 3 (Autumn. 1956), p. 160. 


“Our de-Christianized civilization is calling for 
a necessary reaction to restore the respect due to 
certain human values repudiated by naturalism. By 
exalting the cult of obedience, the Letter [of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola on the Virtue of Obedience] pays 
homage to some Christian realities that the Church 
cannot allow to remain unknown. The spirit of in- 
dependence that flows from the self-seeking prag- 
matism of our contemporaries causes, as Pius XII 
has affirmed, the most formal detriment to the full 
flowering of religious vocations: ‘Certain persons 
exalt as the summit of moral perfection, not strip- 
ping oneself of personal liberty for the love of 
Christ, but on the contrary, limiting this sacrifice 
of liberty. So that, to form a soul in sanctity, their 
law would read somewhat like this: Limit liberty 
when necessary; leave it to itself whenever and as 
far as possible.’ 

“The Letter of St. Ignatius puts before our eyes 
the true conception of Christian perfection. The 
essential place that obedience occupies in Christian 
perfection does not require any mutilation of the 
true personality. Indeed, it rather engages our 
spiritual faculties to bring to realization with the 
help of grace a supernatural ideal which ennobles 
them by subjecting them to faith. The abnegation 
demanded by this vital act that surpasses nature 
excludes neither the free gift of the will nor the 
approbation of the judgment. Religious obedience 
is in every respect opposed to a passive automatism.” 


Trans. by Sister M. Julie, R.S.M. from Michel 
Olphe-Galliard, “La Lettre de Saint Ignace 
de Loyola sur la Vertu d’Obéissance,” Revue 
d’ Ascétique et de Mystique, XXXI (Janvier- 
Mars, 1954), 27. 
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Meeting the Vocation Crisis. Ed. Rev. George L. 
Kane. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 
1956. 204 pp. $3.00. 


“The influences contributing to the successful 
working out of a single vocation are many and vari- 
ous. The Lord of the harvest has ordained that it 
should be so. Let all these influences be called into 
play. Let those who are privileged to have the care 


of youth carry on perseveringly a crusade of voca- 
tional enlightenment.” These words of Most Rev. 
William A. Griffin summarize the purpose of this 
collection of essays on means of encouraging voca- 
tions. The newer Catholic Action techniques are 
recommended to religious and laity. The closing 
essay maintains that too little emphasis has been 
placed on the social significance of the Gospel. This 
has tended to deaden the apostolic spirit, the writer 
believes. Vocation-minded religious will want to 
study and evaluate the varied essays in this book. 


“In order to sustain your courage and spiritual 
vigor, beloved sons, every day if possible imbibe 
from the bountiful springs of the sacred books, 
especially of the New Testament, the genuine spirit 
of Jesus Christ and the Apostles. This spirit should 
ever shine forth in your souls, your words and your 
works. Be tireless in work, even during the vaca- 
tion, so that your superiors may be able to say with 
confidence: ‘So let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.’ ” 


Pius XII, Address to Seminarians Studying in Rome, 
June 24, 1939, in Pope Pius XII and Theo- 
logical Studies. Ed. Vincent A. Yzermans 
(St. Meinrad: Grail Publications, 1956). 


“If contemplation makes labor fruitful, labor in 
turn should nourish contemplation. And this is a 
point which is usually overlooked by the authors. 
Yet it is no more than right. Each one’s spiritual 
life must be in keeping with his vocation. If it must 
be, it can be. Pure contemplatives do not always 
understand this, or they lose sight of it. They see 
danger, dissipation of soul, the thwarting of recol- 
lection in a life of labor. And they are not wrong 
in this. But they do not see with sufficient clearness 
the returns to the priest in confessions heard, Com- 
munions distributed, God’s word explained, the 
catechism taught, all of which offer occasion for 
the sacrifice of repose, of one’s tastes, and sometimes 
of one’s health. Literally it is to be a man crucified 
to the world and to whom the world is crucified, to 
be a man ‘gnawed away,’ in the strong expression 
of Pére Chevrier. 


“There is no apostolate, whether it be that of 
preaching or teaching or the works of mercy, that 
is not a school of self-denial, and even of heroic self- 
denial. Charity toward one’s neighbor has its mar- 
tyrs. Now, of all preparations for prayer, self-denial 
is the most essential. The true apostle is drawn to 
prayer, to contemplation, to the interior life in all 
its forms by the very needs of his activity. He feels 
his own deficiency so painfully, he daily experiences 
the great need he has of grace, he understands so 
clearly Christ’s word, ‘without Me you can do 
nothing ... nothing, nothing.’ And if he does not, 
he is, in the words of St. Paul, merely sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 


Alexandre Brou, S.J., Ignatian Methods of Prayer. 
Trans. William J. Young, S.J. (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1949), p. 30. 





